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Profits  without  honor? 

Making  millions  in  the  name  of  "law  enforcement" 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Law  enforcement  agencies  and  organizations  nationwide  are 
raising  warning  flags  about  telephone  solicitors  who  seek  do- 
nations for  what  they  claim  are  scholarships  awarded  to 
dependents  of  police  officers  but  who,  in  many  cases,  are 
profit-generating  machines  using  deceptive  practices  to  bilk 
the  public  out  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Officials  of  legitimate  law  enforcement  organizations  say 
the  phony  fundraisers  taint  their  reputations  and  hurt  their  own 
efforts  to  raise  donations  for  bona  fide  causes  — a task  already 
made  difficult  by  the  slumping  national  economy.  And,  in 
what  may  be  the  crudest  irony,  at  least  one  firm  accused  of 
using  deceptive  practices  — including  invoking  the  name  of  a 
slain  Indiana  state  trooper  in  its  fundraising  pitches  — has 
links  to  a former  law  enforcement  officer. 

“It’s  a nationwide  problem,'’  said  Det.  Sgt.  James  Rhine- 
barger  of  the  Indiana  State  Police  who  is  the  current  chairman 
of  the  44,000-member  National  Troopers  Coalition.  “The 
public  wants  to  believe  that  when  they  receive  a telephone  call 
from  someone  representing  a police  association,  that  organiza- 
tion is  legitimate.  But  we  know  there  are  organizations  that  are 
just  out  there  to  make  money  for  themselves.” 

“We've  had  an  enormous  problem  [with  telephone  fund- 
raisers],” said  Bill  Wilson,  a spokesman  for  the  Georgia  De- 


partment of  Public  Safety,  who  said  the  volume  of  complaints 
received  by  the  agency  prompted  its  Commissioner,  Col.  Sid 
Miles,  to  issue  a statement  last  July  in  which  he  urged  anyone 
who  received  such  calls  to  “hang  up.” 

Three  Georgia  state  trooper  associations  raise  money  over 
the  phone,  but  the  State  Patrol  does  not  approve  of  their 
methods,  which  Miles  charges  “border  on  fraud.”  Their  tactics, 
he  said,  “leave  a bad  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  public  and  a bad 
image  for  the  patrol.” 

The  telephone  solicitors  “really  serve  no  purpose,  other  than 
to  collect  money,"  said  David  Laing,  the  director  of  Florida 
Highway  Patrol  Troop  B,  who  serves  as  the  liaison  between 
the  Highway  Patrol  chapter  of  the  Florida  Police  Benevolent 
Association  and  the  National  Troopers  Coalition.  "Nobody’s 
ever  seen  their  books  so  it's  hard  to  say  who's  getting  the 
money,  where’s  it  going  or  how  much  is  actually  going  to 
scholarships.  They’re  a big  embarrassment  to  every  legitimate 
police  officer  and  organization.” 

By  no  means  is  the  problem  new.  Over  the  years,  Law  En- 
forcement News  has  published  numerous  articles  about  boiler- 
room  operations  that  fill  their  coffers  by  misrepresenting 
themselves  to  unsuspecting  citizens.  The  scams  appear  once 
again  to  be  on  the  rise,  in  a variety  of  guises,  as  the  accompa- 
nying articles  show. 


USPIS  targets  interstate  fundraisers 
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The  U S.  Postal  Inspection  Service 
has  trained  its  sights  on  a Florida-based 
organization  calling  itself  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Troopers,  al- 
leging that  the  group’s  fundraisers 
falsely  claimed  an  affiliation  with  the 
New  Jersey  State  Police  and  other  le- 
gitimate police  groups. 

A complaint  filed  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  New- 
ark, NJ.,  alleges  that  in  the  course  of 
doing  business  under  the  name  New 
Jersey  Troopers  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund,  the  group’s  telephone  solicitors: 

^ Called  potential  donors  and  “ex- 
pressly and  impliedly  represented  that 
they  are  affiliated  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police,  and  in  some  cases,  identi- 
fied themselves  as  troopers  or  retired 
troopers”; 

1 Used  an  emblem  in  its  campaign 
literature  that  “very  closely  resembles 
the  official  emblem  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  and  its  employee  associa- 
tions”; 


1 Told  potential  donors  that  their 
contributions  would  be  used  to  benefit 
the  survivors  of  slain  New  Jersey  troop- 
ers, including  scholarships  for  their 
children. 

An  officials  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Troopers,  which  is  based 
in  Tallahassee,  told  LEN  that  tele- 
marketers hired  by  the  group  may  have 
committed  some  of  the  violations  with- 
out the  association’s  knowledge.  Eric 
Savage,  the  AAST’s  national  market- 
ing director,  said  the  group  has  taken 


A Florida-based  firm  accused  of 
invoking  the  name  of  a slain  Indiana 
state  trooper  to  solicit  donations  for  a 
purported  scholarship  fund  has  ended 
its  fundraising  efforts  in  the  Hoosier 
State  after  agreeing  to  a consent  decree 
prohibiting  it  from  using  the  slain 
trooper’s  name  or  the  names  of  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  or  fraternal 
organizations  in  its  sales  pitches. 

Indiana  Attorney  General  Pamela 
Carter  said  there  was  no  evidence  that 
any  scholarship  fund  was  ever  set  up 
with  the  money  collected  by  Van  Assche 
& Associates  ofWinter  Park,  Fla.,  or  its 
affiliate,  Vanco  Promotions,  on  behalf 
of  the  Indiana  Police  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation. She  added  that  Van  Assche  & 
Associates  also  violated  consumer 
regulations  by  soliciting  for  contribu- 
tions before  registering  with  the  state 
and  by  failing  to  disclose  it  was  a pro- 
fessional fundraiser. 


action  to  change  its  fundraising  cam- 
paign procedures  and  literature  so  that 
the  public  will  not  be  misled. 

“Every  time  that  somebody  finds  a 
way  to  complain,  we’re  trying  to  do  the 
best  we  can  tocoverit,”  he  said.  “We’re 
trying  to  be  responsible  and  do  it  the 
right  way.  We  don't  want  people  to 
loop  us  in  with  the  other  scams  out 
there.” 

When  asked  why  the  AAST  would 
name  its  campaigns  in  a way  that  could 
be  easily  misconstrued  by  the  public. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  consent 
decree,  issued  by  the  Marion  County 
Superior  Court  on  Sept.  29,  Van  Assche 
and  Associates  will  no  longer  use  the 
name  of  Master  Sgt . Michael  Greene  or 
make  other  representations  implying 
an  endorsement  by  or  affiliation  with 
any  state  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  or  fraternal  organization  in  the 
slate.  The  company  is  also  barred  from 
using  the  terms  “police”  or  “trooper”  in 
its  pitches  unless  it  has  authorization 
from  “a  bona  fide  law  enforcement 
agency  of  the  State  of  Indiana"  to  do  so, 
according  to  the  decree. 

The  Attorney  General’s  office  took 
action  after  receiving  complaints  from 
state  residents  that  the  firm  was  exploit- 
ing Greene’s  name  to  solicit  donations 
for  a scholarship  fund  that  was  set  up 
ostensibly  to  benefit  Greene's  three 
children  and  those  of  other  Indiana  State 
Police  officers.  The  company,  which 


Savage  replied:  “For  the  simple  reason 
tliat  we’re  made  up  100  percent  of  troop- 
ers. That’s  who  the  membership  is." 
The  group's  executive  director,  he  said, 
is  Harold  (Roy)  Hutto,  a retired  lieuten 
ant  of  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol,  and 
its  board  consists  of  retired  and  active 
members  of  several  state  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Sources  interviewed  by  LEN  say 
the  AAST  has  already  stopped  doing 
business  in  several  other  states  because 

Continued  on  Page  6 


denied  the  allegations,  entered  into  the 
agreement  to  avoid  further  litigation 
that  would  result  from  the  deceptive 
practices  charges. 

Greene.  42,  was  shot  to  death  on  his 
way  home  from  work  Feb.  5 by  one  of 
two  men  he  had  detained  on  suspicion 
of  drunken  driving.  He  was  taking  one 
of  the  men  into  custody  after  a criminal 
identification  check  showed  he  was 
wanted  for  failure  to  appear  in  court  on 
a DUI  charge  As  the  trooper  hand- 
cuffed the  driver,  the  passenger  pulled 
out  a .25-caliber  pistol  and  shot  him  in 
the  chest.  The  16-ycar  veteran  died  at 
the  scene,  leaving  behind  three  chil- 
dren, ranging  in  age  from  8 to  20. 

Complaints  about  the  solicitations 
began  filtering  into  State  Police  bar- 
racks within  a day  after  Green  was 
buried  on  Feb.  8.  said  Capt.  Charles 
Williams,  assistant  commander  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"The  public  wants  to  believe  that  when  they 
receive  a telephone  call  from  someone 
representing  a police  association,  that 
organization  is  legitimate.  But  we  know  there 
are  organizations  that  are  just  out  there  to 
make  money  for  themselves." 

— Det.  Sgt.  James  Rhinebarger  of  the  Indiana  State  Police, 
chairman  of  the  National  Troopers  Coalition.  (1:2) 


Using  slain  trooper's  name  gets 
fundraiser  in  Hoosier  hot  water 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Chief  Stale  s 
Attorney  John  Baisley  last  month  as- 
signed a chief  inspector  and  two  prose- 
cutors to  see  if  there  was  any  criminal 
misconduct  during  the  State  Police  in- 
vestigation of  a 1991  homicide  in  Litch- 
field . The  move  comes  after  allegations 
that  police  suppressed  evidence,  har- 
assed witnesses  and  favored  murder 
suspect  John  Tyler  Fuessensich,  who  is 
charged  in  the  murder  of  James  Irwin 
Jr.  Fuessenich's  trial  ended  with  a split 
verdict  last  December.  A brother  and 
cousin  of  Fuessemch,  both  State  Police 
officials,  were  initially  involved  in  the 
murder  investigation. 

Hartford  Police  Officer  Alice  Gibbs, 
a 10-year  veteran,  was  named  Officer 
of  the  Year  by  the  Connecticut  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Police  last  month. 
Gibbs,  a former  substitute  teacher  and 
school  security  guard,  patrols  the  city’s 
Northeast  section. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Presi- 
dent Clinton  told  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt 
Kelly  last  month  that  he  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  grant  her  request  to 
deploy  National  Guard  troops  for  a 
120-day  assault  on  violent  crime  in  the 
District.  The  President  did  say  he  sup- 
ported legislation  to  give  Kelly  the 
power  to  call  up  the  Guard,  as  the 
Mayor  requested  in  a letter  sent  to  key 
members  of  Congress.  Kelly  met  with 
Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Les  Aspin  on  Oct.  26  to 
discuss  the  crime  problem  plaguing  the 
nation's  capital,  and  Reno  assigned  DoJ 
officials  to  look  into  several  strategies. 

Violent  offenders  as  young  as  14 
would  be  charged  as  adults  under  a 
crime- fighting  proposal  by  Mayor 
Sharon  Pratt  Kelly.  The  strategy  also 
calls  for  reducing  the  number  of  “nui- 
sance properties"  — dilapidated  or 
abandoned  buildings  that  become  ha- 
vens for  drug  and  gang  activity. 

A SS-million  Federal  grant  will  be 
used  to  provide  non-violent  drug  of- 
fenders with  pretrial  drug  treatment. 
Progress  reports  will  be  sent  to  judges 
at  sentencing,  and  successful  partici- 
pants could  get  lighter  sentences. 

MARYLAND  — The  trial  of  a Balti- 
more police  sergeant  accused  of  killing 
his  ex-girlfriend  began  last  month.  Sgt. 
James  A.  Kulbicki,  37,  allegedly  shot 
Gina  Nueslein,  22,  last  January,  after 
she  sought  child-support  payments  for 
the  2-year-old  boy  that  paternity  tests 
show  he  fathered 

More  than  100  Maryland  police 
officers  who  met  early  last  month  to 
discuss  gang  activity  were  warned  that 
urban  drug  gangs  are  “going  to  May- 
berry" — searching  for  new  markets  in 
areas  not  yet  carved  out  by  potential 
rivals.  The  extent  of  gang  activity  in  the 
state  is  a disputed  issue,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Executive  Advisory  Council 
currently  conducting  the  state's  first 
survey  to  assess  the  scope  of  gang  crime. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Three  state 
legislators  announced  a proposal  that 
would  guarantee  every  municipal  po- 
lice officer  an  up-to-date  bulletproof 


vest.  The  bill  would  provide  $3  millon 
to  purchase  body  armor  for  about  10,500 
officers  statewide. 

Boston  Police  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam J Bratton  was  named  president  of 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
on  Oct.  7.  Bratton,  45,  the  former  chief 
of  the  New  York  City  Transit  Police 
succeeds  former  Boise,  Idaho,  Police 
Chief  James  Carvino. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — State  Repre- 
sentative Donna  Sytek  said  she  will 
sponsor  a bill  that  would  have  the  state 
donate  land  for  a memorial  to  police 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Officials  at  Six  Flags 
Great  Adventure  amusement  park  in 
Jackson  Township  said  they  confis- 
cated twice  as  many  guns  this  season 
than  in  past  years.  Metal  detectors  at 
park  entrances  found  62  guns  from  the 
more  than  3 million  visitors,  compared 
to  about  25  to  30  weapons  in  past  years. 

NEW  YORK  — Schenectady  police 
are  looking  for  a few  “johns,"  as  part  of 
a program  in  which  volunteers  would 
wear  wires  and  later  testify  in  court 
against  prostitutes.  Police  Commis- 
sioner Charles  Mills  said  the  proposal 
came  about  because  the  agency  has  run 
out  of  fresh  faces  to  put  on  the  streets  to 
fight  prostitution. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  John 
Williamson,  25,  died  of  head  injuries 
Oct.  8 after  being  struck  on  the  head 
with  a 30-pound  bucket  of  spackle 
tossed  from  a rooftop  as  police  were 
helping  clear  away  double-parked  cars. 
Pedro  Gil,  22,  admitted  throwing  the 
bucket  from  the  roof  because  officers 
“started  getting  nasty  with  me  and  my 
friends,”  but  he  denied  that  he  inten- 
tionally hit  the  officer. 

An  autopsy  has  concluded  that 
pepper  spray  was  a minor  contributing 
factor  in  the  death  of  a Mount  Vemon 
man  from  cardiac  arrest  Oct.  1 3 . Lester 
Steven  Yarborough,  34.  reportedly 
threatened  firefighters  responding  to  a 
fire  and  barricaded  himself  behind  his 
door.  When  officers  moved  toward  him, 
he  threatened  to  turn  on  a gas  oven  and 
ignite  a $100 bill.  Officers  then  used  the 
spray  to  subdue  him.  A pathologist  said 
Yarborough's  pre-existing  heart  con- 
dition and  acute  intoxication  were  the 
primary  factors  that  caused  his  death, 
with  the  pepper  spray  playing  a minor 
part . The  Mount  Vemon  Pol  ice  Depart 
ment  began  using  the  spray  on  a pilot 
basis  in  May  and  has  used  it  on  a half- 
dozen  suspects  without  complications, 
but  Police  Commissioner  Clyde  A.  Is- 
ley  suspended  its  use  following  the  in- 
cident. [See  LEN,  Sept.  15, 1993;  July/ 
August  1993] 

A reputed  high-level  boss  of  the 
Col  umbo  organized -crime  family  was 
shot  to  death  Oct.  20  by  several  hooded 
gunmen  in  front  of  his  Queens  home 
Investigators  say  the  murder  of  Joseph 
Scopo,  47,  signals  a resumption  of  the 
bloody  civil  war  between  factions  loyal 
to  Carmine  Persico,  the  imprisoned  boss 
of  the  family,  and  Victor  J.  Orena,  who 
Persico  named  as  his  temporary  suc- 
cessor but  who  is  also  in  prison. 

A former  high-ranking  New  York 
City  police  official  who  publicly  de- 
fended the  department's  line-of-duty 
disability  pensions  has  had  his  own 
claim  for  the  lucrative  benefit  rejected. 


New  York  Newsday  reported  last 
month.  Former  Chief  of  Personnel 
Joseph  Calzerano  sought  a tax-free 
disability  pension  based  on  a claim  of 
job-related  knee  injuries  that  did  not 
cause  him  to  miss  even  a day  of  work. 

A jury  on  Sept.  28  acquitted  a New 
York  State  Police  investigator  of  tam- 
pering with  evidence  in  a 1991  armed 
robbery,  in  the  latest  chapter  of  the 
year-long  evidence- faking  scandal. 
David  M.  Beers,  a 1 5-year  veteran,  was 
the  first  of  five  investigators  to  contest 
the  charges,  which  focus  on  the  identi- 
fication unit  of  Troop  C from  1982  to 
1992.  Beers  faces  a second  trial  this 
month  on  charges  he  faked  a finger- 
print in  a 1991  drug  investigation. 

A Long  Island  village  that  residents 
say  is  besieged  by  drug  dealers  and 
prostitutes  received  an  unusual  visit 
from  Zachary  Carter,  the  newly  sworn 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York.  Carter  walked  through 
the  streets  of  Wyandanch  with  resi- 
dents on  Oct.  6 to  determine  if  Federal 
officials  can  do  anything  to  help  allevi- 
ate its  crime  problems. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Former  Foster 
police  officer  Robert  Sabetta,  24,  was 
indicted  on  murder  charges  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  three  teen-agers  and  the  wound- 
ing of  another.  Authorities  say  he  shot 
the  youths  because  one  of  the  victims 
had  filed  a brutality  suit  against  him. 

The  West  Greenwich  Town  Coun- 
cil is  considering  establishing  a juve- 
nile hearing  board  that  would  weigh 
cases  of  minors  accused  of  nonviolent 
crimes  to  settle  them  out  of  court. 

VERMONT  — A $1 -million  Federal 
grant  will  be  used  to  develop  alterna- 
tives to  jail  for  those  convicted  of  non- 
violent offenses,  officials  said.  Liter- 
acy, community  service  and  substance- 
abuse  programs  will  be  designed  to  try 
to  ease  prison  crowding. 

Carl  Johnson,  the  Concord,  Mass., 
police  chief  who  was  hired  by  the  state 
to  implement  911  service  throughout 
Vermont,  was  fired  from  the  Concord 
job  just  two  weeks  prior  to  taking  the 
new  one-year  post  in  Vermont  on  Nov. 
1.  Johnson  denies  the  allegations  of 
sexual  harassment  and  alcohol  abuse 
made  by  Concord  officials . 


ALABAMA  — Gay  activists  plan  an 
organized  lobbying  effort  during  the 
1994  legislative  session  to  push  for 
tougher  bias-crime  penalties. 

FLORIDA  — Two  white  men  con- 
victed in  the  kidnapping  and  torching 
of  a black  tourist  were  sentenced  to  life 
in  prison  Oct.  22.  Mark  Kohut,  27,  and 
Charles  Rourk,  33,  both  of  Lakeland, 
were  convicted  of  dousing  Christopher 
Wilson,  32,  of  New  York  City,  with 
gasoline  and  setti  ng  him  on  fire.  Jeffery 
Pellett,  18,  a third  suspect  in  the  case, 
was  sentenced  to  6*  years  in  prison  after 
he  turned  state's  evidence. 

The  Broward  County  State's  Attor- 
ney’s office  and  the  Fort  Lauderdale 


Police  Department’s  internal  affairs 
division  are  continuing  their  investiga- 
tions into  the  fatal  shooting  of  a home- 
less man  by  two  police  officers  last 
month.  Officers  Jack  Lokeinsky  and 
David  Turley  were  using  a police  dog 
to  track  an  armed-robbery  suspect  when 
the  K-9  led  them  to  a clump  of  bushes 
being  used  for  shelter  by  Marcellus 
Miller.  Miller  at  first  refused  the  offi- 
cers’ demands  to  come  out,  then  at- 
tacked the  officers  and  the  dog  with  a 
screwdriver  before  he  was  shot  to  death. 
The  dog  was  seriously  injured  in  the 
attack;  the  officers  were  unhurt. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
4-3  to  halve  the  time  granted  inmates 
for  renewed  appeals  of  a death  sen- 
tence. The  ruling,  sought  by  Gov. 
Lawton  Chiles,  gives  death-row  inmates 
one  year  to  appeal  after  intial  reviews 
by  state  and  Federal  courts. 

Authorities  have  charged  four  teen- 
age boys  with  first-degree  murder  Oct. 
6 in  the  killing  of  British  tourist  Gary 
Colley,  the  ninth  foreigner  to  be  killed 
in  Florida  in  less  than  a year.  T wo  of  the 
boys  were  arrested  Oct.  5,  while  the 
other  two  were  already  in  a Jefferson 
County  jail  on  unrelated  auto-theft 
charges.  Sheriff  Ken  Fortune  came 
under  fire  after  his  deputies  rounded  up 
as  many  as  60  black  youths  with  Crimi- 
nal records  who  met  the  description 
supplied  by  Colley's  companion.  For- 
tune said  only  a dozen  teen-agers  were 
actually  brought  in  for  questioning. 

A suspect  is  in  custody  in  the  spate 
of  “granny  killings"  that  have  terror- 
ized elderly  Florida  residents.  Edwin 
“Mike"  Kaprat  3d,  29,  was  charged  last 
month  with  the  killings  of  four  widows 
ages  70  to  87,  and  is  being  held  in  a 
Spring  Hill  jail.  The  killings  all  oc- 
curred within  a 10-mile  radius  during  a 
seven-week  period  beginning  Aug.  7. 

The  state’s  crime  rate  dropped  1.6 
percent  in  the  first  six  months  of  1993 
compared  to  the  same  period  last  year, 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement reported  last  month.  Violent 
crime,  with  77,036  reported  incidents, 
remained  at  nearly  the  same  level  as  the 
same  period  last  year.  Juvenile  arrests 
for  murder  were  up  16.7  percent,  and 
those  for  rape  jumped  32.7  percent. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Two  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg  police  officers  who 
were  chasing  a man  they  had  spotted 
acting  suspiciously  near  a car  were  shot 
to  death  in  a wooded  area  Oct.  6.  Offi- 
cers Anthony  A.  Nobles  and  John  T. 
Burnette,  both  26,  were  shot  with  a 40- 
caliber  semiautomatic  weapon,  police 
said.  Alden  Jerome  Harden,  32,  was  ar- 
rested shortly  after  the  bodies  were 
discovered  and  has  been  charged  with 
two  counts  of  first-degree  murder. 

Some  Durham  police  officers  say 
they  are  angry  over  the  arrest  and  same- 
day  release  on  bond  of  a 19-year-old 
crack  dealer  charged  with  selling  the 
drug  while  under  house  arrest  for  a 
previous  narcotics  conviction.  “He 
should  have  no  bond.  His  privilege  of 
being  on  house  arrest  should  be  imme- 
diately revoked,"  said  Sgt.  K.W.  May, 
whose  Crime  Area  Target  Team  had 
received  numerous  complaints  about 
accused  crack  dealer  Lavelton  Moms 
in  the  past  three  months.  Morris  was 
charged  Oct.  5 with  selling  crack  from 
his  front  porch  while  wearing  an  elec- 
tronic monitor  on  his  ankle  Morris, 


who  was  ordered  to  wear  the  monitor 
after  being  convicted  of  selling  drugs 
near  a high  school,  was  released  from 
jail  on  $10,000  bond,  in  an  action  that 
police  Capt.  Paul  Martin  said  showed 
the  criminal  justice  system's  “disdain 
for  the  law-abiding  citizens." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Charleston 
Police  Chief  Reuben  Greenberg  last 
month  ordered  officers  to  stop  reducing 
charges  against  motorists  ticketed  for 
driving  under  the  influence,  following 
a local  TV  news  report  about  DUI  tick- 
ets being  reduced  to  lesser  charges. 

Social  services  officials  say  that 
legislators  may  be  asked  during  the 
1994  session  to  approve  measures  that 
would  require  periodic  criminal  checks 
of  child-care  home  operators  and  allow 
state  agencies  to  temporarily  close 
homes  where  children  have  died. 

VIRGINIA  — The  Fairfax  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  is  opposing  a 
Police  Department  request  to  replace  a 
$1. 5-million  helicopter  that  crashed 
because  of  pilot  error.  The  board,  which 
called  helicopters  an  expensive  luxury, 
observed  that  the  county  still  has  two 
helicopters  that  can  be  used  for  medical 
emergencies  and  to  monitor  high-speed 
chases  on  the  ground. 

Virginia  Friends  of  Hemp,  a pro- 
manjuana  group,  will  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  state’s  Adopt-A-High- 
way  program,  after  the  state  chapter  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
threatened  to  sue  highway  officials  for 
barring  the  group. 


ILLINOIS  — Patricia  Brown,  33,  of 
Chicago,  was  sentenced  Oct.  22  to  55 
years  in  prison  for  forcing  her  1 1 -year- 
old  daughter  to  have  sex  with  a man  in 
exchange  for  $50,  drugs  and  a pair  of 
gym  shoes. 

The  Mount  Prospect  Board  of  Trus- 
tees last  month  imposed  a special  prop- 
erty-tax increase  averging  about  $9  a 
month  on  a 222-acre  section  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  funds  will  be  used  to  hire 
three  police  officers,  a building  inspec- 
tor and  a social  worker.  Critics  say  it’s 
an  unconstitutional  “crime  tax.” 

A $60-million,  super-maximum- 
security  prison  that  will  house  500  of 
the  state's  most  dangerous  criminals 
will  most  likely  be  built  in  one  of  five 
sites  in  southern  Illinois,  correctional 
officials  say. 

A 25-year-old  woman  who  had 
obtained  an  order  of  protection  against 
her  ex-boyfriend  in  August  was  shot  to 
death  Oct.  19  in  front  of  her  7-year-old 
daughter.  Waukegan  police  said  Kim- 
berly Globis  was  killed  by  Leslie  Henry 
Peace,  who  was  later  wounded  by  an 
officer  after  a standoff.  A criminal  tres- 
pass warrant  was  issued  when  Peace 
violated  the  protection  order  shortly 
after  it  was  issued,  but  police  said  no 
action  was  taken  because  of  a backlog. 

INDIANA  — A lawsuit  filed  by  a 
group  of  attorneys  says  that  assets  seized 
from  criminals  should  be  used  to  fund 
schools,  and  not  turned  over  to  police 
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and  prosecutors.  Plaintiff  Stephen 
Laudig  says  that  asset-forfeiture  laws 
encourage  police  to  target  criminals 
with  more  money. 

KENTUCK  Y — A supply  clerk  at  the 
Fort  Knox  military  installation  alleg- 
edly shot  and  killed  his  boss  and  two 
co-workers  Oct.  18  and  wounded  two 
others  before  turning  his  .38-caliber 
revolver  on  himself  Arthur  Hill,  who 
was  reportedly  angered  over  not  get- 
ting a promotion,  died  three  days  later 
of  a bullet  wound  to  the  head. 

Taylor  County  Sheriff  Eddie 
Marcum  pleaded  not  guilty  Oct.  5 to  34 
counts  of  forgery,  and  an  aide  pleaded 
innocent  to  three  counts  of  theft  by 
deception.  Marcum  allegedly  signed 
records  for  vehicle  inspections  he  didn't 
perform;  the  aide,  Shirley  Wilson,  is 
charged  with  failing  to  account  for 
various  fees  collected  by  the  Sheriff. 

MICHIGAN  — Small-business  own- 
ers have  told  state  legislators  that  low- 
cost  products  manufactured  in  prison 
workshops  were  hurting  their  firms. 
The  owners  were  testifying  in  support 
of  a bill  that  would  prohibit  the  prison 
system  from  selling  products  to  schools 
and  colleges  if  a private  firm  offers  the 
same  items. 

A Detroit  judge  ruled  last  month 
that  four  teens  who  helped  dismember 
the  bodies  of  two  friends  shot  to  death 
during  a game  of  “Truth  or  Dare”  won't 
be  charged  if  they  testify  against  the 
two  alleged  killers. 

OHIO  — Former  Fairfax  Police  Chief 
Dan  Chilton  is  said  to  be  the  leading 
candidate  to  replace  Moraine  Police 
Chief  Arthur  Scott,  who  resigned  to 
become  chief  in  Mason.  Chilton,  who 
has  served  as  Moraine’s  acting  chief  for 
the  past  year,  is  a former  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Investigation. 

The  Guardian  Angels  plans  to  re- 
organize its  Cleveland  chapter,  which 
folded  10  years  ago.  Organizers  said 
the  civilian  crimefighters  who  sport  red 
berets  will  patrol  streets  in  high-crime 
and  gang-dominated  neighborhoods. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A new  com- 
puter system  called  the  West  Virginia 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Data  Base 
will  issue  monthly  reports  on  child- 
abuse  victims  in  an  effort  to  keep  abused 
children  from  falling  through  the  cracks 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

WISCONSIN  — A West  Allis  man  is 
seeking  $516,000  in  damages  in  a 
lawsuit  against  the  city,  claiming  his 
reputation  was  ruined  because  of  a 
police  flier  that  contained  “false,  mis- 
leading and  defamatory  information" 
about  him.  A lawyer  for  David  A. 
Ruppel,  35,  said  the  Drug  Alert  News- 
letter falsely  stated  that  Ruppel  was 
wanted  for  misdemeanor  drug  posses- 
sion. A warrant  was  issued  for  Rup- 
pel 's  arrest  by  the  West  Allis  Municipal 
Court  in  April  after  he  failed  to  appear 
on  a charge  of  possession  of  a con- 
trolled substance. 

A Madison  treatment  center  for 
violent  boys,  known  as  Alternatives  to 
Aggression,  is  going  coed  because  more 
girls  are  being  prosecuted  for  violent 
crimes.  Records  show  that  the  number 
of  violent  crimes,  including  aggravated 
assaults  and  caijaclrings,  committed  by 


girls  statewide  doubled  to  2 1 6 between 
1988  and  1992. 


KANSAS  — Gov.  Joan  Finney  and 
owners  of  Dairy  Queen  restaurants  last 
month  unveiled  Partners  in  Prevention, 
a substance-abuse  education  program 
in  which  the  restaurants  will  display 
information  about  alcohol  and  drugs. 
Finney  also  announced  she  will  submit 
an  anti-crime  package  during  the  1994 
legislative  session. 

MISSOURI  — State  Highway  Patrol 
officials  and  Federal  investigators  are 
trying  to  determine  what  caused  the 
crash  of  a Highway  Patrol  helicopter  as 
it  tried  to  land  last  month  near  Cassville. 
The  two  men  on  board  the  aircraft  sus- 
tained minor  injuries. 

Capt.  Charles  Jackson,  a 19-year 
veteran  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol, 
became  the  agency’s  first  black  troop 
commander  last  month  when  he  was 
named  to  lead  Troop  F in  Jefferson 
City.  Jackson,  41,  is  among  five  new 
commanders  named  by  the  agency. 

State  Highway  Patrol  Cpl.  Mike  E. 
Webster,  33,  died  of  injuries  he  sus- 
tained after  being  struck  Oct.  2 by  a car 
whose  driver  was  later  charged  with 
drunken  driving.  Webster,  a nine-year 
veteran,  was  checking  another  vehicle 
in  Blue  Springs  when  he  was  hit  by  a car 
driven  by  21 -year-old  Nicholas  A. 
Adams.  Adams  was  initially  charged 
with  one  count  of  second-degree  as- 
sault of  a law  enforcement  officer  and 
DUI,  but  more  charges  are  expected, 
Sgt.  Gary  Baker  said. 

MONTANA  — Drunken  drivers  con- 
victed of  the  offense  for  a third  time 
may  have  their  vehicles  seized  and  sold 
within  20  days  of  conviction  by  the  law 
enforcement  agency  that  made  the  ar- 
rest, under  new  laws  that  took  effect 
Oct.  1 . The  law  also  calls  for  minors 
who  are  arrested  for  attempting  to  buy 
alcoholic  beverages  to  be  fined  $50  — 
even  if  their  attempts  to  purchase  alco- 
hol were  unsuccessful. 

Montana  ranks  44th  in  the  nation  in 
per-capita  spending  for  criminal  jus- 
tice, according  to  a study  conducted  for 
the  slate  Board  of  Crime  Control.  The 
study,  which  examined  spending  be- 
tween 1971  and  1990,  found  that  the 
state  spent  $146.79  per  capita  on  its 
criminal  justice  system,  compared  to  a 
nationwide  average  of  $261.  State, 
county  and  city  governments  spent  a 
total  of$l  17  million  on  criminal  justice 
in  1990,  or  about  4 percent  of  all  gov- 
ernment expenditures.  The  national 
average  was  6.7  percent,  the  study  said. 

NEBRASKA  — An  $82,000  grant  from 
the  state  Office  of  Highway  Safety  will 
allow  State  Patrol  troopers  to  work 
overtime  to  nab  drunken  drivers.  Buf- 
falo and  Dawson  counties  will  be  the 
initial  targets  of  stepped-up  enforce- 
ment since  they  have  high  rates  of  alco- 
hol-related deaths. 

Gov.  Ben  Nelson  last  month  an- 
nounced a plan  that  utilizes  regional 
workshops,  a youth  advisory  council 
that  will  meet  four  times  a year,  and 


state  and  Federal  aid  in  a three-pronged 
attack  on  youth  violence 

The  Omaha  Police  Department 
awarded  its  Medal  of  Valor  — the 
agency  ’ s highest  honor — to  two  pol  ice 
officers  who  rescued  two  men  from  a 
burning  house  June  26.  Police  Chief 
James  Skinner  said  24-year  veteran 
Dennis  Dutton  and  22-year  veteran 
Richard  Liddick  put  aside  concerns  for 
their  own  safety  to  save  the  two  men. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — A 17-year-old 
Bismarck  boy  accused  in  the  January 
1992  murders  of  his  father,  mother, 
sister  and  brother,  pleaded  guilty  last 
month  to  his  father's  killing  and  was 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison.  Michael 
Neugebauer  will  undergo  psychiatric 
tests  to  determine  the  validity  of  his 
claims  that  he  can’t  remember  killing 
his  other  family  members. 

SOUTH  DAKOT  A — Convicted  child 
molester  Willard  Petteys,  52,  must  serve 
the  remaining  four  years  of  his  10-year 
term  after  the  state  ruled  he  is  likely  to 
commit  more  sex  crimes.  Petteys  was 
to  be  granted  early  release  last  month. 


COLORADO  — The  FBI  last  month 
posted  a $100,000  reward  for  new  in- 
formation leading  to  those  responsible 
for  the  1991  robbery  of  the  United 
Bank,  in  which  four  security  guards 
were  murdered.  A jury  acquitted  for- 
mer Denver  police  officer  James  King 
of  the  crime  in  1992. 

Without  offering  specifics,  Denver 
police  and  district  attorney's  officials 
have  confirmed  that  an  investigation  is 
under  way  involving  the  Police  Protec- 
tive Association.  The  Denver  Post  re- 
ported that  the  probe  involves  spending 
irregularities  by  an  official  of  the  PPA 
but  was  unable  to  confirm  that  account 

A Satan  worshiper  serving  time  at 
the  Federal  Correctional  Institution  in 
Jefferson  County  has  gone  to  court  to 
press  his  demands  for  prison  space, 
time  and  ceremonial  regalia  to  practice 
his  rituals.  Attorneys  for  Robert  James 
Howard  Jr,  23,  are  asking  a Federal 
judge  to  issue  an  injunction  that  will 
allow  him  to  practice  his  religion.  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prison  policies  don't 
allow  inmates  space  or  time  to  practice 
satanism,  but  Howard  contends  the  rule 
violates  his  First  Amendment  rights  to 
religious  freedom. 

NEW  MEXICO — Two  city  employ- 
ees filed  separate  suits  last  month  chal- 
lenging Albuquerque’s  drug-testing 
policy,  after  being  fired  for  reportedly 
testing  positive  for  drugs.  Anthony 
DeMello  and  Richard  Anaya  say  the 
policy  violates  their  constitutional 
rights. 

City  and  state  correctional  officials 
met  last  month  with  residents  of  Los 
Lunas  to  discuss  ways  to  increase  safety 
for  residents  in  case  of  escapes  by 
inmates  from  state  prisons  in  the  area. 
An  escaped  inmate  is  accused  of  rob- 
bing and  beating  two  residents  while  on 
the  lam  in  September 


OKLAHOMA  — The  state  returned 
twice-convicted  killer  Thomas  Grosso 
to  New  York  last  month,  ending  a war 
of  words  between  New  York  Gov 
Mario  Cuomo  and  Oklahoma  Gov 
David  Walters.  Cuomo  wanted  Grasso 
returned  to  serve  a 20-to-life  sentence 
fora  1991  murder,  but  Walters  refused 
to  stop  Grasso*  s scheduled  execution 
for  the  1990  murder  of  an  elderly 
woman  A Federal  judge  on  Oct.  18 
ordered  Grasso  sent  back  to  New  York 
to  serve  his  sentence  there  first.  Grasso 
had  stated  a wish  to  be  executed  as 
scheduled  on  Oct.  19 

TEXAS  — Convicted  child  rapist  and 
killer  Raul  Meza  moved  in  with  his 
mother  in  Austin  last  month,  after  hav- 
ing been  run  out  of  six  communities 
he's  tried  to  settle  in  following  his  pa- 
role in  June.  About  15  protesters  pick- 
eted Elvira  Castro’s  home  and  held 
signs  telling  Meza  not  to  unpack 
“ ’cause  you're  not  staying  ” More  than 
270  halfway  hourses  nationwide  have 
rejected  Meza,  32,  who  confessed  to 
raping  and  strangling  an  8-year-old  girl 
in  1982,  a year  after  he  was  released 
from  prison  after  serving  time  for  shoot- 
ing a man  in  the  back  during  a robbery. 

As  part  of  a plea  bargain,  former 
Missouri  City  Police  Chief  Les  Guillot 
has  admitted  to  stealing  guns  and  more 
than  $3,000  in  cash  from  the  depart- 
ment. Guillot  was  given  two  years' 
probation  on  a felony  charge  of  tamper- 
ing with  government  records,  and  was 
also  ordered  to  repay  the  money  he  ad- 
mitted stealing  between  1991  and  1993. 

A retired  deputy  chief  of  the  Hous- 
ton Police  Department  was  chosen  last 
month  to  head  the  \ 6-officer  Richmond 
Police  Department.  Arthur  M.  Gibson, 
56,  began  his  policing  career  in  Hous- 
ton in  1960  and  stayed  with  the  depart- 
ment until  retiring  in  1983.  He  replaced 
Butch  Gore,  who  resigned  following  an 
alleged  drunken  driving  incident. 

UTAH  — Gov.  Mike  Leavitt  has 
nominated  Sherman  and  Karen  Wat- 
kins, whose  son  Brian  was  slain  on  a 
New  York  subway  platform  during  a 
1990  robbery,  to  head  his  fight  against 
gang  violence.  Leavitt  is  pushing  nine 
anti-crime  bills  during  the  current  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Legislature 


CALIFORNIA  — A Los  Angelcsjury 
on  Oct.  20  acquitted  Damian  K.  Wil- 
liams, 20,  one  of  two  black  men  charged 
with  attempted  murder  in  the  beating  of 
Reginald  Denny,  a white  truck  driver, 
during  rioting  last  year.  The  jury  re- 
mained undecided  on  one  count  of 
assault  against  the  second  defendant, 
Henry  K.  Watson,  after  convicting  him 
Oct.  18  of  one  misdemeanor  assault 
charge.  Judge  John  W.  Ouderkirk  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Superior  Court 
declared  a mistrial  on  the  deadlocked 
charge  and  released  Watson,  who  has 
been  in  jail  since  his  May  1992  arrest, 
on  his  own  recognizance  Williams 
remains  in  custody  to  await  sentencing 
after  he  was  convicted  of  mayhem 
against  Denny,  and  of  misdemeanor 
assault  against  four  other  victims  in 


South-Central  Los  Angeles  The 
charges  stemmed  from  the  violence  that 
flared  in  the  city  following  the  acquit- 
tals of  four  white  police  officers  in  the 
March  1991  beating  of  Rodney  King. 
Two  of  the  officers,  convicted  earlier 
this  year  of  Federal  civil  rights  viola- 
tions, began  serving  30-month  prison 
sentences  last  month. 

The  leader  of  a white  supremacist 
group  accused  of  plotting  a race  war 
pleaded  guilty  Oct.  19  to  charges  stem- 
ming from  the  attempted  firebombing 
of  a Los  Angeles  synagogue  early  this 
year  Christopher  David  Fisher,  the  20- 
year-old  leader  of  a group  called  the 
Fourth  Reich  Skinheads,  pleaded  guilty 
to  arson  and  conspiracy  to  manufacture 
and  use  destructive  devices. 

A woman  waiting  in  line  at  a Bak- 
ersfield unemployment  office  had  a 
“cold,  scary  feeling"  when  she  realized 
a man  she  saw  there  looked  familiar. 
Priscilla  Valdez’s  fear  was  confirmed 
when  the  man  turned  out  to  be  Edward 
Thomas  James,  32,  a suspect  in  the 
September  murders  of  an  8-year-old 
Casselbeny,  Fla.,  girl  and  her  grand- 
mother Valdez  recognized  James  from 
a recent  profile  on  the  “America's  Most 
Wanted"  TV  show  She  called  police, 
who  arrested-James 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Richard  Rior- 
dan  last  month  announced  “Project 
Safety,”  an  anti -crime  plan  that  includes 
adding  nearly  5,000  police  officers  to 
the  force  by  1 997  in  an  effort  to  “lift  the 
cloud  of  fear”  from  the  city  Riordan 
said  civilians  would  replace  deskbound 
officers,  who  would  be  reassigned  to 
street  patrols.  The  plan  drew  criticism 
from  the  police  union,  whose  members 
have  worked  without  a contract  for  two 
years  and  who  were  recently  denied  a 
9-percent  pay  raise  Riordan  said  some 
of  the  cost  will  be  covered  from  $17 
million  allocated  but  unspent  this  year. 

The  Los  Angeles  school  board  voted 
to  order  uniforms  for  police  officers 
who  patrol  the  district's  middle  and 
high  schools  in  an  attempt  to  make 
them  more  visible  and  reduce  campus 
violence.  The  295  patrol  officers  cur- 
rently wear  suits  and  ties,  conceal  their 
weapons  and  often  are  mistaken  for 
administrators. 

The  FBI’s  Northern  California  of- 
fice, which  covers  a district  from  Mon- 
terey to  the  Oregon  border  and  east  to 
Sacramento,  reported  474  bank  robber- 
ies in  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year, 
compared  to  30 1 i n the  same  period  last 
year.  No  one  has  been  killed  during  the 
heists,  but  authorities  are  concerned 
about  the  increase  in  “takeover"  rob- 
beries in  which  groups  of  robbers  storm 
a bank,  force  customers  to  the  floor  and 
j ump  over  counters  to  collect  cash  from 
tellers.  There  have  been  53  takeover 
robberies  in  Northern  California  this 
year,  compared  to  20  for  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1992,  many  of  them  believed  to 
be  committed  by  young  men  looking 
for  an  identity  or  self-esteem  through 
crime  or  gang  affiliations. 

IDAHO  — A Burley  man  is  expected 
to  become  the  first  state  resident  to  be 
prosecuted  under  a state  law  that  re- 
quires convicted  child  molesters  to 
register  with  local  police.  Jessie  Palo- 
marez,  22,  claims  he  forgot  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  fingerprinted,  photo- 
graphed and  his  residence  made  known 
to  police  at  all  times. 
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People  & Places 


The  last 
roundup 

Saying  he  was  tired  of  being  abused 
by  town  residents  incensed  over  his 
crackdown  on  dninken  driving,  former 
Dallas  lawman  “Texas”  Joe  Eldredgc 
has  ridden  off  into  the  Montana  sunset, 
leaving  behind  the  1 .200  Three  Forks 
residents  he  was  hired  to  serve. 

“I  take  this  crap  for  a year,"  Eldredgc, 
28,  said  on  Sept . 23.  the  day  he  resigned 
as  Town  Marshal.  “How  much  am  I 
supposed  to  sit  back  and  take?" 

El  dredge’s  decision  to  quit  came 
just  a week  after  the  City  Council  voted 
unanimously  to  hire  him  permanently, 
following  its  review  of  his  performance 
during  a yearlong  probationary  period. 
Later,  several  Council  members  said 
they  were  pressured  into  approving 
Eldredge's  hinng  without  having  looked 
into  an  investigation  of  the  Marshal’s 
alleged  illegal  search  of  a home. 
Councilman  Jerry  Armstrong  re- 
signed after  voting  to  hire  Eldredge.  a 
decision  he  said  he  made  “under  some 
tremendous  duress." 

“I've  been  hassled.  I've  been  threat- 
ened, I can't  take  it  anymore,"  Arm- 
strong said  after  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion at  the  Sept.  14  Council  meeting 

Since  Eldredge  came  to  Three  Forks 
last  September,  he  has  rankled  resi- 
dents with  his  hard-line  approach  to 
drunken  driving,  filing  five  times  as 
many  DUI  complaints  as  had  been  is- 
sued the  previous  year  Among  those 
arrested  was  City  Councilman  Jack 
Rochford.  who  brought  “Texas"  Joe  to 
town,  but  who  abstained  from  voting 
on  his  future  as  the  town's  sole  lawman. 
ISee  LEN,  July/August  1993). 

Eldredge's  campaign  drew  national 
media  attention  that  some  residents  said 
reflected  unfavorably  on  the  town  and 
caused  the  Marshal's  head  to  swell. 
“He  was  really  led  down  the  primrose 
path,"  said  Councilman  Skip  Milner, 
who  claimed  the  media  “pumped  him 
up  to  where  he  thought,  ‘By  God,  I can 
do  anything,  I'm  Texas  Joe.'” 

Over  the  course  of  the  year,  allega- 
tions surfaced  that  Eldredge  had  vio- 
lated policy  by  answering  calls  outside 
his  jurisdiction  and  allowing  unauthor- 
ized people  in  his  car.  A complaint  of 
illegal  search  investigated  by  Gallatin 
County  Sheriff  Bill  Slaughter  “was 
legitimate  as  hell,"  according  to  the 


Sheriff,  whodid  not  make  derails  of  his 
findings  public.  Eldredge  had  denied 
the  illegal-search  allegation  and  de- 
nounced the  Sheriff  s findings. 

Eldredge  said  he  resigned  because 
his  job  brought  stress  home  to  his  wife 
and  3-year-old  son.  not  because  he  was 
run  out  of  town  by  residents.  “I  did  the 
job  that  I was  hired  to  do,"  he  said 

Not  all  were  glad  to  see  Eldredge 
go.  Mayor  Bonnie  Cook  said  Eldredge 
had  been  a “good  marshal,"  while 
Councilwoman  Jenny  Brown  said  she 
was  “sony  Joe’s  going  because  he  was 
doing  a good  job." 

But  Joe  isn’t  going  far.  He  has  said 
he  will  remain  in  the  county,  working 
as  a salesman  for  a company  he  de- 
clined to  name. 

Read 
his  lips 

By  a toothpick-thin  majority,  San 
Francisco  voters  have  saved  Police 
Officer  Brendan  O’Smarty,  Badge  No. 
1/2,  from  the  woodpile. 

On  Election  Day,  voters  approved  a 
proposition  that  gives  Police  Officer 
Bob  Geary  the  discretion  to  decide 
when  to  use  his  ventriloquist's  dummy 
— Officer  O'Smarty  — while  on  duty. 

The  proposition,  approved  by  a 5 1 
percent-49  percent  margin,  wound  up 
on  the  ballot  after  Geary  was  barred  a 
year  ago  by  a commanding  officer  from 
using  the  dummy  in  the  course  of  his 
duties.  Geary  spent  his  own  money  to 
gather  nearly  16,000  signatures  on  a 
petition  — almost  6,000  more  than 
needed  — to  get  the  issue  before  the 
voters. 

A self-taught  ventriloquist,  Geary, 
53,  began  using  the  wooden  dummy  in 
1991  as  part  of  his  work  patrolling  San 
Francisco's  North  Beach  section.  The 
two,  clad  in  matching  uniforms,  were  a 
familiar  sight  in  the  neighborhood,  with 
O’Smarty  often  strapped  into  the  pas- 
senger seat  of  Geary’s  cruiser. 

Geary  said  he  never  used  Brendan 
more  than  1 0 percent  of  the  time  he  was 
on  duty  — and  never  when  responding 
to  violent  crimes  or  taking  reports  from 
crime  and  accident  victims.  Most  often, 
the  puppet  was  used  to  cheer  up  lost  or 
frightened  children. 

“Brendan  breaks  down  barriers 
between  citizens  and  the  police  by 
making  us  look  more  like  ordinary 


people,”  Geary  told  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  “But  I know  when  it’s  appro- 
priate to  use  Brendan  and  when  it  isn’t." 

Geary  said  he  came  up  with  the  idea 
of  using  Brendan  while  on  assignment 
in  a special  foot  patrol  that  was  part  of 
the  department’s  community  policing 
effort.  Under  the  Community  Police  on 
Patrol  program,  officers  were  encour- 
aged to  “use  creative  and  ingenious 
methods  of  handling  beat  situations." 

The  38-inch  wooden  dummy  that 
Geary  transformed  into  Brendan 
O'Smarty  was  bought  from  a mail- 
order company  for  $ 1 ,700.  Geary  spent 
$250  for  Brendan’s  custom-made  po- 
lice uniform,  which  includes  an  au- 
thentic police  badge,  shoulder  patch, 
size-6  baby  shoes  and  a toy  gun  and 
holster. 

A year  ago,  Capt.  Tom  Petrini, 
then  Geary ’s  commanding  officer,  told 
the  23-year  police  veteran  to  stop  using 
Brendan  on  duty  because  it  made  the 
department  look  “silly.”  Geary  said  he 
believes  Petrini,  who  once  supported 
his  use  of  the  dummy,  acted  after  a 
presentation  a deputy  chief  was  giving 
to  a group  of  business  people  was  up- 
staged when  the  pair  happened  to  walk 
into  a breakfast  meeting  held  in  North 
Beach  last  fall. 

Petrini  later  modified  the  order, 
saying  Geary  could  use  Brendan  if  he 
filed  a written  request.  But  he  turned 
down  Geary’s  request  to  cany  Brendan 
in  last  year's  Columbus  Day  parade 
The  refusal  spurred  Geary  into  ac- 
tion. He  lobbied  the  city’s  Board  of 
Supervisors,  who  unanimously  ap- 
proved a resol uton  urging  the  Police 
Commission  to  overturn  the  order  and 
allow  Geary  “to  use  his  professional 
judgment"  in  deciding  when  to  use 
Brendan.  The  resolution  needed  the 
approval  of  Mayor  Frank  Jordan,  a 
former  police  chief,  who  refused  to 
sign  it.  Geary  made  a direct  appeal  to 
voters,  which  culminated  in  his  — and 
Brendan’s  — victory  this  month. 

Police  Chief  Anthony  Ribera  ini- 
tially fumed  at  the  proposition's  inclu- 
sion on  the  ballot,  calling  it  “an  unwar- 
ranted precedent  detrimental  to  the  good 
order  and  efficiency  of  a paramilitary 
law  enforcement  agency."  But  after  the 
vote,  Ribera  seemed  to  have  softened 
his  stance  on  the  issue,  saying,  “I  think 
the  voters  are  saying  ‘Let’s  loosen  up  a 
bit.  Let’s  not  rake  it  so  seriously.’  " 

Going, 
going. . . 

Was  John  S.  Pritchard  3d  FBI- 
bound  or  not?  If  anyone  knows,  it  seems, 
they  aren’t  saying. 

Pntchard,  the  second-ranking  offi- 
cial of  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment since  1992,  had  tendered  his 
resignation  in  September,  ostensibly  to 
become  an  assistant  director  of  the  FBI 
He  is  apparently  no  longer  in  the  run- 
ning for  that  job,  although  his  retire- 
ment plans  remain  on  track,  an  aide  said 
Oct.  14. 

Pritchard,  50,  will  be  leaving  the 
NYPD  for  “personal  reasons”  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  according  to  Lieut. 

Peter  Berry. 

Pritchard,  who  spent  1 1 years  with 
the  FBI  during  his  28-year  law  enforce- 
ment career,  had  announced  his  resig- 
nation plans  in  September,  saying  he 
was  heading  back  to  Washington  to 
become  an  assistant  FBI  director  in 
charge  of  the  training  division  and  serv- 


ing as  a liaison  between  the  bureau  and 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. At  the  time,  however,  an  FBI 
spokeswoman  refused  to  confirm  any 
such  appointment  for  Pritchard,  saying 
only  that  he  and  Director  Louis  Freeh 
were  discussing  “common  interests." 

Later,  when  Freeh  announced  a 
management  shakeup  at  the  FBI  and  a 
list  of  new  assistant  directors, 
Pritchard's  name  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  [See  LEN,  Sept.  30,  1993;  Nov 
15,  1993.]  The  job  that  Pritchard  said 
he  was  in  line  for  went  to  Paul  R. 
Philip,  who  was  a deputy  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  FBI. 

Pritchard,  who  was  a New  York 
City  police  officer  from  1965  to  1976, 
was  chosen  by  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  W.  Kelly  as  the  department  s 
number-two  official  last  year,  with 
responsibility  for  management,  person- 
nel and  labor  matters. 

He  was  also  charged  with  rooting 
out  internal  corruption  following  the 
“coke  cops"  scandal  that  erupted  last 
year  when  six  NYPD  officers  were 
arrested  by  Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  po- 
lice for  drug  trafficking.  Those  duties 
were  transferred  from  Pntchard  last 
May  when  Kelly  appointed  Walter 
Mack  Jr.  as  the  department’s  civilian 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Internal 
Affairs. 

Number  6 
& climbing 

St.  Peters,  Mo.,  Police  Chief  Ronald 
S.  Neubauer  was  elected  sixth  vice 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tions of  Chiefs  of  Police  during  its 
100th  annual  conference,  held  last 
month  in  St.  Louis. 

Neubauer,  who  ran  unopposed,  was 
elected  in  a voice  vote  of  the  IACP 
Board  of  Officers,  and  sworn  in  Oct. 
20.  Neubauer’s  election  puts  him  in 
line  to  serve  as  president  of  the  1 3,000- 
member  organization. 

Neubauer,  who  has  been  the  St. 
Peters  police  chief  since  1988,  is  the 
former  chief  of  the  Palm  Beach  Gar- 
dens, Fla.,  Police  Department.  Neubauer 
retired  from  a 21 -year  career  with  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  at  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Neubauer  has  a master’s  degree  in 
human  resources  management  from 
Pepperdine  University  in  Malibu,  Calif., 
and  a bachelor's  degree  in  management 
from  Purdue  University.  He  attended 
the  FBI  National  Academy  in  1975. 

Sheriffs 

envoy 

When  criminal  investigators  in  San 
Diego  County,  Calif.,  follow  a clue  that 
leads  them  to  the  Mexican  border,  they 
often  encounter  a barrier  as  formidable 
as  any  brick  wall. 

Suspects  disappear  in  the  barren  rural 
areas  near  the  border  or  burrow  into  the 
ramshackle  urban  sprawl  of  Tijuana. 
Bodies  of  murder  victims  turn  up  in 
Mexico,  which  often  doesn’t  have  the 
technological  resources  to  identify 
corpses,  let  alone  apprehend  the  killers. 

That’s  where  Deputy  Hernando 
Torres  comes  in.  As  the  Sheriff's 
Department  liaison  to  Mexico,  Torres’s 
chief  duty  is  to  unravel  the  clues  to 
homicides  and  other  violent  crimes 


when  the  trail  leads  south  of  the  border. 

“It's  imperative  that  we  allow  infor- 
mation to  flow  back  and  forth  across 
the  border,"  Torres  said  in  a recent 
interview  with  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  “We’re  so  close  that  we  have 
to  depend  on  one  another  to  resolve 
crimes.” 

In  a recent  case,  Tones  enlisted  the 
help  of  a forensic  odontologist  and 
reserve  sheriff  s deputy  Norman  Sper- 
ber  to  identify  the  remains  of  a Stock- 
ton  man  who  disappeared  near  the 
Mexican  town  of  Tecate.  John  William 
Ward,  33,  had  been  shot  to  death  and 
his  body  so  badly  burned  and  decom- 
posed it  could  not  be  identified  for  two 
years. 

Torres,  40,  spends  about  half  of  his 
time  in  Mexico,  mostly  in  Tijuana, 
Ensenada,  Tecate  and  Mexicali.  The 
rest  of  the  time  is  spent  tracking  leads  in 
the  San  Diego  area.  The  work  can  be 
frustrating,  especially  when  Torres 
helps  Mexican  authorities  track  sus- 
pects to  California,  only  to  find  the 
person  is  living  in  the  United  States 
legally.  California  authorities  don’t  have 
the  power  to  arrest  Mexican  criminal 
suspects  who  flee  to  the  state.  “They’re 
untouchable  in  that  respect,"  says  Tor- 
res. “It’s  aggravating,  to  say  the  least.” 

The  only  remedy  left  is  to  appeal  to 
the  State  Department  for  help,  which 
entails  a long,  arduous  bureaucratic 
process  that  gives  suspects  time  to  flee. 

A Mexican  by  birth,  Torres  is  one  of 
a number  of  international  liaisons  work- 
ing for  San  Diego-area  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  including  the  San  Di- 
ego Police  Department,  the  California 
Highway  Patrol,  the  FBI,  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  San  Diego 
District  Attorney’s  Office 

Torres,  who  has  worked  in  his  cur- 
rent post  for  four  years,  is  instrumental 
in  “greasing  the  skids"  for  increased 
cooperation  between  U.S.  and  Mexi- 
can authorities,  said  Deputy  Phil  Brust, 
who  once  worked  with  Torres  in  the 
agency’s  public-information  unit. 

“He’s  like  an  ambassador  with  the 
Sheriffs  Department  to  Mexico,"  said 
Brust  “A  lot  of  the  successes  that  come 
out  of  that  job  are  the  result  of  a long 
history  of  established  relationships 
between  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the 
border." 

Torres  said  he  frequently  gets  help 
from  Mexican  authorities  in  locating 
suspects.  The  Mexicans  get  access  to 
U.S.  criminal  data  bases  and  technol- 
ogy handed  down  from  California  au- 
thorities. “Our  relationship  is  impor- 
tant because  we’re  on  the  same  team," 
said  Esteban  Cebreros  Ayala,  a homi- 
cide commander  at  the  Tijuana  head- 
quarters of  Mexico’s  State  Judicial 
Police. 
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On  the  right  track , a long  way  to  go: 


Monitor  sees  improvements  for  LASD 


The  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Department  is  making  progress  indeal- 
ing with  its  use  of  "unwarranted  and 
gratuitous  force,"  but  some  elements 
within  the  7,550-deputy  agency  are 
resisting  change,  according  to  a report 
issued  last  month  by  a monitor  ap- 
pointed to  track  reforms  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  96-page  report  by  Special 
Counsel  Merrick  J Bobb,  which  was 
delivered  Oct.  5 to  Sheriff  Sherman 
Block  and  the  five-member  Board  of 
Supervisors,  added  that  the  agency  was 
also  making  strides  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  new  departmental  procedures, 
including  more  rigorous  investigations 
of  use-of-force  incidents,  more  exten- 
sive tracking  of  the  records  of  problem 
officers  and  a more  efficient  citizen 


complaint  procedure. 

Bobb  warned,  however,  that  he  also 
found  “passivity"  and  skepticism  to- 
ward cultural  diversity  classes  and  other 
efforts. 

Bobb  was  the  chief  staff  assistant  to 
Superior  Court  Judge  James  G.  Kolts, 
who  last  year  prepared  a searing  report 
on  the  Sheriff's  Department  that  said  it 
had  too  many  officers  who  resorted  to 
unnecessary  and  excessive  force.  The 
report  added  that  those  officers  were 
often  inadequately  disciplined  and  that 
citizens  were  discouraged  or  impeded 
from  filing  complaints.  Block  initially 
criticized  the  findings,  but  later  agreed 
with  156  of  its  180  recommendations. 
[See  LEN,  July/August  1992.] 

After  Kolts  retired  last  year,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  appointed  Bobb 


to  make  semi-annual  reports  on  the 
Sheriffs  Department’s  progress  on 
implementing  reforms  outlined  by  the 
Kolts  report.  Last  month’s  report  is  the 
first  of  several  to  be  submitted  over  a 
three-year  period. 

Bobb  said  the  decline  in  deputy- 
involved  shootings  has  been  offset  by 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  suspects  killed 
in  such  incidents,  when  compared  to 
last  year.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1993,  19  deputy-involved  shootings 
occurred,  compared  to  47  in  all  of  1 992 . 
The  number  of  wounded  dropped  from 
31  in  1992  to  six  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year.  But  the  number  of  those 
killed  so  far  this  year  stands  at  1 8 — the 
total  number  killed  in  all  of  1992 

The  number  of  deputies  killed  or 
wounded  in  shooting  incidents  has 
dropped  since  1992,  Bobb  noted,  when 
two  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  So 
far  this  year,  no  deputies  have  been 
killed  and  four  have  been  wounded. 

Because  of  the  county’s  fiscal  cri- 
sis, it  will  take  up  to  four  years  for  every 
deputy  to  complete  a cultural  diversity 
class  recently  begun  by  the  department. 


Bobb  said,  adding  that  “significant 
resistance’'  by  deputies  may  play  a more 
significant  role  than  fiscal  constraints 
in  undermining  the  effort.  In  one  class, 
an  instructor  who  had  counseled  depu- 
ties not  to  fight  change  was  told  by  one 
deputy:  “It’s  not  just  this  class  we’re 
objecting  to.  It’s  the  whole  spectrum  of 
changes.  We’re  making  the  wrong 
adaptations.  As  the  streets  get  wilder, 
they're  asking  us  to  be  softer." 

Bobb  recommended  reinforcing  the 
diversity  effort  by  bringing  in  depart- 
mental executives  on  the  second  day  of 
classes  and  develop  new  policy  posi- 
tions “on  the  most  sensitive  issues.” 

Bobb  noted  that  a hiring  freeze  had 
stymied  the  agency’s  effort  to  diversify 
the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  department, 
72.1  percent  of  whose  deputies  are 
white. 

Bobb  said  he  supported  categoriz- 
ing the  hog- tying  of  suspects  as  “sig- 
nificant force.  . .because  of  the  danger 
of  positional  asphyxia.’’  Bobb  noted 
several  recent  incidents  in  which  sus- 
pects subdued  in  that  manner  died, 
“particularly  as  they  were  being  trans- 


ported.” 

A personnel  performance  index  that 
is  to  be  on  line  by  late  this  fall  “is  by  far 
the  most  sophisticated  computer  track- 
ing system  of  its  kind,"  Bobb  said.  But 
the  department  "has  a great  deal  left  to 
do  in  the  near  future  to  ensure  that  [it]  is 
used  effectively  and  fairly.” 

Bobb  added  that  a widespread  per- 
ception remains  among  deputies  and 
sergeants  that  "they  arc  held  to  harsher 
standards"  than  lieutenants  and  other 
higher-ranking  officers.  “Deputies  and 
their  union  argue  vigorously  that  depu- 
ties should  not  be  made  the  scapegoat 
for  all  force-related  abuses,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  progress  made  by  the 
Sheriff’s  Department  since  the  release 
of  the  Kolts  report  in  July  1992,  Bobb 
warned  that  "the  seriousness  of  the 
problems"  outlined  in  the  report  cannot 
be  underestimated,  with  much  more 
than  “minor  tinkering"  needed  to  ad- 
dress them.  “It  will  require  terribly  hard 
work  by  the  department,  a great  deal  of 
money  from  the  county,  and  patience 
and  restraint  on  behalf  of  the  public." 
he  said. 


A Reno  divorce  kills 
DEA/FBI  wedding  plan 

A-G  names  Freeh  to  new  post 


Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  last 
month  rejected  a plan  proposed  by  the 
White  House  to  merge  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  into  the  FBI. 

She  also  said  that  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  will 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

Reno’s  announcement  threw  a 
wrench  into  Vice  President  A1  Gore’s 
National  Performance  Review,  a plan 
announced  in  September  that  recom- 
mended a sweeping  series  of  changes 
to  streamline  government  operations 
and  eliminate  duplication  of  efforts  by 
various  agencies.  It  called  for  “major 
structural  changes  to  integrate  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  of  the  DEA  and 
FBI”  in  an  effort  to  improve  coordi- 
nation between  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  involved  in  the  fight  against 
narcotics  trafficking.  [See  LEN,  Sept. 
15,  1993] 

Instead,  Reno  announced  Oct.  21 
that  FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  will 
concurrently  hold  the  title  of  Director 
of  Investigative  Agency  Policies,  a new 
Justice  Department  post  that  will  give 
Freeh  the  authority  to  oversee  all  DoJ 
investigations  and  to  curtail  overlap- 
ping law  enforcement  efforts.  He  will 
also  have  the  authority  to  resolve  inter- 
agency disputes  in  jurisdictional  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  drug-trafficking,  vio- 
lence and  the  apprehension  of  fugi- 
tives. 

The  new  position  will  also  give  Freeh 
the  authority  to  consolidate  procure- 
ment for  the  FBI,  the  DEA,  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  and  the  Border  Pa- 
trol, and  he  will  advise  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  administrative,  budget  and  per- 
sonnel issues  in  those  agencies. 

Freeh’s  decision-making  authority 
would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General.  Administrators  of  the 
DEA,  Marshals  Service  and  the  Border 
Patrol  will  report  to  Reno  through 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Philip  Hey- 
mann. 

Reno  said  the  plan  would  not  take 
effect  for  at  least  15  days  in  order  to 
give  Congress  sufficient  notice. 

The  Attorney  General  said  she  made 
the  decision  after  conferring  with  Gore, 
top  Justice  officials  and  members  of 
Congress,  not  all  of  whom  agreed  that 
her  plan  would  work.  “It  appears  that 


the  Justice  Department  has  repudiated 
the  Vice  President,”  said  Represen- 
tative James  F.  Sensenbrenner  Jr.  (R.- 
Wis.).  “This  is  a copout." 

Representative  Charles  E.  Schumer 
(D.-N.Y.),  who  chairs  the  House  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  on  crime,  said  he 
was  pleased  with  Reno’s  rejection  of 
the  FBI-DEA  merger  but  was  concerned 
about  delegating  more  duties  to  Freeh. 
“I  question  the  wisdom  of  having 
[Freeh]  wear  both  of  these  hats.  This 
dual  role  will  inevitably  raise  questions 
about  his  impartiality  in  making  the 
tough  decisions  that  wait  down  the 
road." 

Reno  stood  by  her  plan,  however, 
saying  she  “didn  ’ t come  to  Washington 
seeking  somebody  else's  jurisdic- 
tion." She  added  there  was  essentially 
no  difference  between  her  plan  and 
Gore’s  and  that  the  media  had  con- 
cocted reports  of  a conflict  between  her 
and  Gore. 

“We’ve  been  on  the  same  wave- 
length all  along,"  Reno  told  report- 
ers at  her  weekly  news  conference. 

Gore  said  in  a statement  on  Oct.  21 
that  he  was  “pleased"  with  Reno’s 
action  and  had  worked  with  her  to 
develop  a plan  for  "coordinating  the 
work  of  these  agencies  in  the  most 
effective  and  comprehensive  way." 
Reno's  plan  “is  a major  step  in  that 
direction,"  Gore  added. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion will  remain  “a  specialized,  single- 
mission agency  conducting  investiga- 
tions of  matters  involving  illicit  traf- 
ficking in  drugs,”  according  to  a 
DoJ  statement.  The  agency  will  con- 
tinue to  choose,  promote  and  supervise 
its  own  personnel  and  will  remain 
headed  by  an  administrator.  In  situ- 
ations where  overlap  of  duplication  of 
effort  occurs  between  agencies,  Freeh 
would  “make  the  decisions  and  imple- 
ment strategies  and  objectives  neces- 
sary to  maximize  the  effective  use” 
of  DoJ  resources. 

It  was  unclear  how  Freeh  would 
learn  of  duplication  of  efforts  among 
since  their  directors  will  not  be  report- 
ing directly  to  him.  “We  will  work  that 
out  as  we  go  along,”  Reno  said.  The 
elimination  of  duplication  “could,  in 
the  long  run,  reduce  the  number"  of 
agents,  she  pointed  out,  but  added  that 
no  savings  were  anticipated  in  the  next 
two  years. 


Blue-chip  law  firm  takes 
a shot  at  fighting  drug  dealing 


A prestigious  New  York  City  law 
firm  celebrating  its  200th  year  of  con- 
tinuous practice  has  published  a free, 
how-to  guide  outlining  ways  that  citi- 
zens can  use  civil  remedies  and  other 
little- known  tactics  to  fight  street-level 
drug  dealing. 

Tim  Rogers,  a partner  in  the  firm  of 
Cadwalader,  Wichersham  & Taft,  said 
the  3 10-page  volume,  “A  Civil  War  A 
Community  Legal  Guide  to  Fighting 
Street  Drug  Markets,"  was  published  in 
September  as  a show  of  appreciation 
and  support  for  New  York  City  resi- 
dents beleaguered  by  drug-trafficking 
on  neighborhood  streets  and  in  com- 
mercial and  residential  buildings. 

Rogers,  who  supervised  the  project, 
said  the  firm  launched  the  pro  bono 
endeavor  after  receiving  the  initial  idea 
from  a Washington,  D.C. -based  group 
called  the  American  Alliance  for  Rights 
and  Responsibilities.  The  result  is  a 
book  chock  full  of  legal  remedies  avail- 
able to  New  Yorkers  to  fight  drug  deal- 
ing, including  ways  to  apply  the  Rack- 
eteer Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organi- 
zations Act,  government  forfeiture  ac- 
tions and  obscure  laws  in  the  battle 
against  drug  dealers. 

“It’s  written  so  that  non-lawyers 
can  understand."  Rogers  said  in  a re- 
cent interview  with  LEN.  “We  were 
trying  to  give  information  to  commu- 
nity residents  and  groups  on  the  various 
civil-law  remedies  that  are  out  there, 
that  they  can  use  to  fight  drug  markets. 
We  also  talk  about  legislative  reforms 
of  New  York  City  and  state  laws  that 
could  be  made  better  if  they  were  re- 
vised. We  also  look  at  other  techniques 
that  are  being  tried  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions that  might  be  tried  in  New  York." 

New  York  City  residents  are  often 
unaware  of  the  variety  of  legal  strate- 
gies available  to  them  to  fight  drug 
trafficking,  including  such  common- 
law  actions  as  filing  nuisance  and  neg- 
ligence lawsuits,  or  statutes  like  the 
New  York  City  “padlock  law,"  which 
gives  the  police  commissioner  the  au- 
thority to  close  down  establishments 
where  a number  of  drug  arrests  and 
convictions  have  occurred  in  a 12- 


month  period. 

The  book  also  outlines  actions  citi- 
zens can  take  through  government 
agencies  such  as  the  Liquor  Authority. 
Department  of  Public  Health,  the  state 
Lottery  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  “Each  of  these 
agencies  has  various  rules  governing 
the  persons  to  whom  they  issue  li- 
censes," noted  Rogers,  “and  if  any  one 
of  those  entities  whom  they  license 
permits  drug  activity  to  occur  on  the 
premises,  they  can  have  their  licenses 
suspended  or  revoked.  We  identify  the 
agencies  and  explain  the  procedures  — 
and  how  to  bring  an  administrative 
action  if  you’re  not  satisfied  with  the 
acdon  taken  by  the  agency  " 

A number  of  obscure  laws  — some 
dating  back  to  the  19th  century  — can 
also  be  utilized  to  fight  drug  dealers. 
Rogers  added.  Among  them  is  the 
“bawdy  house"  law,  a state  law  that 
originally  targeted  bordellos.  “It  can 
also  be  used  in  the  context  of  drugs 
because  it  authorizes  a citizen  who  lives 
within  200  feet  of  a location  where 
illegal  activity  is  taking  place  to  give 
notice  to  the  landlord  to  terminate  the 
illegal  activity.  If  the  landlord  fails  to 


do  so,  you  can  go  to  court  and.  in  effect, 
step  into  the  shoes  of  the  landlord,  to 
bring  an  action  to  get  that  illegal  activ- 
ity terminated." 

Rogers  acknowledged  that  some  of 
the  methods  outlined  in  the  book  take 
time  and  don't  necessarily  offer  imme- 
diate relief.  “You  have  to  expect  delays 
because  the  court  system  is  clogged," 
he  said.  One  way  to  alleviate  the  civil 
court  backlog  in  New  York  would  be  to 
establish  admininistrative  boards  like 
those  in  Florida,  which  Rogers  de- 
scribed as  “quasi-courts  that  hear  nui- 
sance claims  on  an  expedited  basis." 

The  book  encourages  neighborhood 
drug- fighters  to  band  together  in  build- 
ing or  block  associations  to  avoid  being 
singled  out  by  those  they  are  targeting. 
“I  don’t  think  we  can  take  too  lightly 
the  threat  that  can  be  posed  by  drug 
dealers,"  said  Rogers.  “They're  out  there 
trying  to  make  a living  and  if  you’re 
doing  anything  to  stop  them,  they  may 
take  action  against  you." 

/ Fora  copy  of  “A  Civil  War,  * write 
to:  CadvMlader,  Wichersham  & Taft, 
100  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.Y., 
10038] 


Police  innovators 
take  home  the  bacon 


Three  U.S.  police  departments  are 
the  first-ever  recipients  of  the  new 
Webber  Seavey  Award  for  Quality  in 
Law  Enforcement,  established  jointly 
by  the  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  Motorola. 

The  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Police  De- 
partment, the  Grandview,  Mich.,  Police 
Department,  and  the  Washington  State 
Patrol  were  honored  Oct  1 8 during  the 
IACP’s  annual  conference  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Gainesville  Police  Department 
was  recognized  for  its  six-year-old  ef- 
fort to  reduce  violent  crime  in  conven- 
ience stores,  which  is  credited  with  an 
80-percent  reduction  in  convenience 
store  robberies.  The  department  was 
able  to  make  the  gain  without  adding 


personnel  or  shifting  other  resources. 

The  Grandview  Police  Department's 
efforts  to  implement  community  polic- 
ing, while  at  the  same  time  unloving 
the  delivery  of  patrol  services  has  been 
credited  with  a 32.8-percent  reduction 
of  the  city’s  crime  rate  in  1992  over 
1991  The  program  involved  establish- 
ing a special  operations  detail  designed 
to  increase  police  patrol  while  allowing 
officers  the  flexibility  to  confront  other 
problems  encountered  on  the  beat. 

The  Washington  State  Patrol  was 
recognized  for  its  Mobile  Computer 
Network,  in  which  the  agency  devel- 
oped innovative,  cost-effective  com- 
munications network  software  for  pa- 
trol vehicles. 
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From  Florida  to  Iowa  to  New  Jersey : 


Postal  inspectors  eye  interstate  fundraisers 


Continued  from  Page  1 

of  charges  similar  to  those  leveled  in 
New  Jersey.  In  Iowa,  a temporary  in- 
junction was  issued  against  the  group 
by  a Polk  County  District  Court  last 
July,  according  to  Richard  Cohn,  an 
Iowa  State  Patrol  officer  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  Troopers  Association. 

The  group  uses  methods  of  solicita- 
tion that  are  remarkably  si  milar  to  those 
employed  by  another  Florida  firm.  Van 
Assche  & Associates,  which  was  re- 
cently the  focus  of  an  investigation  by 
the  Indiana  State  Police  and  the  state 
Attorney  General.  [See  related  article.) 

In  Iowa,  the  AAST  set  up  a tele- 
marketing operation  and  began  solicit- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
law  enforcement  division  of  the  State 
Police  and  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
Police  Alliance,  a 1,100-member  fra- 
ternal organization  for  active  and  re- 
tired state  troopers. 

“On  the  9th,  the  Indiana  State  Police 
Alliance  office  and  our  State  Police 
post  started  receiving  complaint  calls 
that  there  was  a solictor  calling,  re- 
questing donalons  for  scholarship  funds 
for  Mike  Greene’s  kids,"  Williams 
recalled  during  an  interview  with  LEN. 
Williams  said  he  thought  the  timing  of 
the  pitch  was  inappropriate,  and  noted 
that  the  state  provides  dependents  of 
public  safety  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  with  free  tuition  to  any  state- 
supported  college  or  university. 

The  alliance  itself  had  set  up  a fund 
to  benefit  the  Greene  family,  but  was 
not  conducting  telephone  solicitations 
to  raise  funds,  said  Williams.  After  the 
trickle  of  initial  complaints  became  a 
steady  stream.  State  Police  officers 
“staked  out"  the  location  of  a post  of- 
fice box  to  which  donations  were  to  be 
sent.  “It  was  picked  up  by  [an  em- 
ployee] of  one  of  the  firms  here  associ- 
ated with  Van  Assche,  and  we  found 
out  [the  associate]  had  a long  criminal 
record,  and  had  been  arrested  for  illegal 


Two  New  York  coalitions  of  law 
enforcement  labor  groups  and  a profes- 
sional fundraiser  they  used  were  named 
as  defendants  in  a lawsuit  filed  recently 
by  state  Attorney  General  Robert 
Abrams,  which  charges  they  used  de- 
ceptive tactics  to  solicit  million  of  dol- 
lars in  donations,  including  promising 
donors  “get  out  of  jail  free  cards”  that 
could  be  used  to  avoid  traffic  tickets. 

Named  as  a defendant  in  the  suit, 
filed  Sept.  21  in  Stale  Supreme  Court  in 
Manhattan,  is  John  Trotter  Ltd.,  a pro- 
fessional fundraising  firm  used  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Conference  and 
the  Police  Conference  of  New  York, 
who  are  named  as  co-defendants. 

The  MPC  is  a coalition  of  57  New 
York  City-area  police  labor  groups. 
The  Police  Conference  of  New  York 
represents  mostly  upstate  police  labor 
groups.  The  two  coalitions  jointly  lobby 
the  Legislature  on  police  issues. 

Abrams  also  filed  a motion  charg- 
ing John  Trotter  Ltd.,  its  president,  John 
Grillo,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Conference  with  contempt  of  prior  court 
orders  barring  fraudulent  solicitations. 


ing  donations  on  behalf  of  the  “Iowa 
Troopers  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund." 
Cohn  was  alerted  to  the  operation  by  a 
trooper  who  told  him  she  and  some 
colleagues  had  been  solicited  by  the 
group,  which  claimed  to  offer  scholar- 
ships to  the  children  of  Iowa  troopers 
who  were  AAST  members. 

“She  was  told  that  Iowa  troopers  did 
belong  to  the  association,  so  they  falsi- 
fied and  misrepresented  themselves 
right  there.  They  do  not  have  any  mem- 
bers in  Iowa,"  said  Cohn,  who  said  99 
percent  of  all  Iowa  state  troopers  be- 
long to  the  Iowa  Troopers  Association. 

Charles  Gribble,  the  counsel  for  the 
Iowa  Troopers’  Association,  success- 


solicitation  before.” 

Shortly  thereafter.  State  Police  re- 
ceived a call  from  an  official  of  the 
Indiana  Police  Scholarship  Foundation, 
who  said  they  were  going  to  hand  over 
“several  checks"  written  for  the  alli- 
ance's fund  for  Greene’s  family  that 
had  been  mailed  to  them  “by  accident,” 
Williams  said.  “They  brought  one  $10 
check  over,  and  said  that’s  the  only 
check  they  ever  received.” 

The  firm’s  apparent  bluff  was  called, 
however,  when  a state  trooper  received 
a call  for  a donation.  She  recorded  the 
conversation,  in  which  the  caller  again 
claimed  the  organization  was  raising 
money  to  help  Greene’s  children,  Wil- 
liams said.  The  recording  was  turned 
over  to  Attorney  General  Smith,  who 
eventually  used  its  contents  to  force 
Van  Assche  & Associates  to  agree  to 
the  consent  decree. 

The  Attorney  General  froze  the 
Indiana  Police  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion’s Indianapolis  bank  account,  which 
held  about  $10,000.  “Unfortunately, 
there  was  some  money  that  they  did 
manage  to  get  out  of  Indiana  and  we 
had  no  way  to  go  after  that,"  said  Steve 
Campbell,  a spokesman  for  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Campbell  said  that  under  the  con- 


Abrams  charged  that  Trotter,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  two  groups,  used  paid 
solicitors  who  falsely  identified  them- 
selves as  police  officers  and  who  prom- 
ised donors  such  perks  as  preferential 
treatment  from  police. 

“The  suggestion  that  a contribution 
can  buy  enhanced  police  protection 
makes  a mockery  of  equal  protection 
under  the  law  and  undermines  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  police,"  Abrams  said. 

Abrams  also  alleges  that  solicitors 
falsely  stated  that  contributions  would 
be  used  to  benefit  widows  and  children 
of  slain  police  officers,  purchase  bul- 
letproof vests  for  officers  and  fund  dreg- 
treatment  programs.  None  of  these  were 
provided  by  the  groups,  the  Attorney 
General  said. 

Trotter  raised  a reported  $3  million 
for  the  two  groups  in  1990  and  1991, 
according  to  Abrams,  who  said  about 
$2.3  million  was  kept  by  the  firm  for  its 
fundraising  efforts.  The  police  groups 
used  their  share  for  lobbying  efforts, 
labor  negotiations  and  overhead,  not  on 
charitable  programs  described  by  so- 
licitors, he  added 


fully  argued  before  a judge  that  the 
AAST’s  use  of  the  term  “Iowa  Troop- 
ers" in  its  solicitations  mistakenly  gave 
the  impression  that  it  was  affiliated 
with  the  state’s  only  legitimate  trooper 
association.  The  judge  agreed,  and  is- 
sued a temporary  injunction  in  July. 

“They  pretty  much  closed  up  as 
soon  as  they  found  out  we  were  going  to 
court.  They  didn’t  even  show  up  in 
court"  to  contest  the  charges,  said  Cohn. 

Savage  said  he  was  unaware  of  the 
injunction,  but  said  that  in  discussions 
with  Gribble,  the  AAST  agreed  not  to 
represent  itself  as  being  affiliated  with 
Iowa  troopers.  He  said  the  group  often 
names  its  fundraising  drives  after  the 


sent  decree,  the  foundation,  which  is  no 
longer  doing  business  in  the  state,  has 
one  year  to  formulate  guidelines  and 
criteria  on  the  disbursement  of  the  funds 
for  scholarship  purposes . If  it  fails  to  do 
so,  the  funds  will  be  deposited  into  the 
state's  general  education  fund. 

Further  investigation  by  State  Po- 
lice and  alliance  officials  found  that  the 
foundation  had  moved  to  offices  near 
the  alliance's  own  headquarters,  “and 
in  fact,  had  virtually  duplicated  the 
alliance’s  telephone  number,  with  the 
exception  of  the  prefix,”  Williams  said. 
Further  investigation  determined  that 
some  solicitors  for  the  foundation 
claimed  to  be  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. The  solicitors  tried  to  pass  them- 
selves off  as  being  affiliated  with  the 
alliance,  and  sent  the  alliance's  bumper 
sticker  and  other  materials  in  mailings 
to  potential  donors. 

“The  guys  were  pretty  angry,”  said 
Jay  Romack,  a retired  State  Police  vet- 
eran who  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
Indiana  State  Police  Alliance.  “We  felt 
like  somebody  had  come  in  and  taken 
advantage  of  an  extreme  situation, 
where  we  had  just  lost  a trooper,  just  to 
try  to  scam  people  out  of  money." 

Romack  said  the  alliance  itself  was 
hurt  by  the  company's  operation  be- 


The  Attorney  General  is  seeking  a 
court  order  dissolving  Trotter,  and  in- 
junctions against  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Conference  and  the  Police  Con- 
ference of  New  York.  The  lawsuit  also 
seeks  to  force  the  groups  to  turn  over  to 
the  Attorney  General  all  monies  raised 
in  1991  and  1992  so  that  restitution  or 
donations  to  charity  can  be  made. 

Sworn  statements  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General  by  contributors  indi- 
cate that  solicitors  offered  them  ride- 
alongs  in  police  cruisers.  In  one  case,  a 
donor  said  he  was  told  he  would  receive 
a bronze  plaque  and  badge  that  “would 
not  make  him  ’Kojak'  but  would  ensure 
the  police  ‘treat  me  right.’  " 

A call  by  LEN  to  John  Trotter  Ltd. 
found  that  the  firm’s  Manhattan  tele- 
phone number  had  been  disconnected. 
John  Case,  an  attorney  for  Grillo,  the 
company  president,  declined  to  say 
whether  the  firm  still  does  business. 

Michael  Axelrod,  an  attorney  repre- 
senting the  Metropolitan  Police  Con- 
ference, called  Abrams's  lawsuit  a 
“good-bye  present"  from  a “vindictive" 
state  official  leaving  office  “who  never 


state  in  which  the  drive  is  being  con- 
ducted, which  may  add  to  the  confu- 
sion. “It  was  the  ‘Iowa  Troopers  Mem- 
orial Scholarship  Fund,’  not  the  ‘Troop- 
ers' or  the  ‘Iowa  Troopers,’  ’’  he  said. 

Cohn,  meanwhile,  said  the  Iowa 
Troopers’  Association  does  not  solicit 
donations,  although  it  does  host  an 
annual  country  music  fundraiser  that 
has  become  popular  in  recent  years.  In 
one  instance,  he  recalled,  a telemarketer 
pitching  for  the  AAST  told  one  poten- 
tial donor  that  the  show  was  not  going 
to  be  held  this  year,  so  she  should  write 
a check  to  them  instead. 

“When  our  people  called  her,  she 
was  real  upset  — with  us  and  them,” 


cause  it  solicits  donations  by  phone  to 
fund  scholarships  for  the  children  of 
active  and  retired  troopers.  “I  don’t 
think  there’s  any  question  that  there’s 
been  a dampening  on  the  part  of  the 
willingness  of  people  to  make  dona- 
tions," he  said. 

Williams  contacted  Fred  Van  Ass- 
che, who  heads  the  firm,  and  confronted 
him  with  the  reports,  which  he  denied. 
Van  Assche  told  Williams  he  would 
come  to  Indiana  “to  straighten  this  thing 
out,"  then  backed  off,  claiming  “we 
were  planning  to  arrest  him.”  Van 
Assche  did  not  return  repeated  calls 
from  LEN  for  comment. 

Williams  also  attempted  — unsuc- 
cessfully — to  reach  a Col.  E.E.  Senn, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  founda- 
tion’s letterhead  as  its  president  and 
who  is  said  to  be  a former  Florida 
sheriff’s  deputy.  LEN  was  also  unable 
to  reach  Senn  or  confirm  his  law  en- 
forcement affiliation. 

Williams  said  he  has  found  no  evi- 
dence that  the  money  being  collected 
by  Van  Assche  & Associates  is  ending 
up  in  anyone’s  hands  but  the  com- 
pany's. “It  looks  like  they  play  off  slain 
troopers,"  said  Williams.  “It’s  my 
understanding  that  they  are  in  as  many 
as  20  states." 


got  law  enforcement  support.” 

Axelrod  said  the  MPC  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Abrams’s  office  in 
1983,  after  the  Attorney  General 
charged  the  group  with  using  deceptive 
practices  to  raise  funds.  As  part  of  the 
agreement,  in  which  the  group  never 
admitted  wrongdoing,  it  agreed  to  hire 
a monitor  to  ensure  that  fundraising 
operations  were  above  board.  The 
monitor  made  monthly  calls  to  the 
Attorney  General  office  to  see  whether 
complaints  had  been  filed. 

“[The  Attorney  General's  office] 
didn’t  comply  with  their  end  of  the 
agreement,"  Axelrod  told  LEN,  because 
it  didn't  report  any  complaints  to  the 
MPC.  “If  things  were  so  bad,  why  didn’t 
they  talk  to  us  and  try  to  work  with  us?" 

Axelrod  said  the  MPC  categorically 
denies  the  charges  in  the  lawsuit  “We’re 
a legitimate  organization  that  puts  the 
money  to  legitimate  use,”  he  told  LEN. 
Axelrod  added  that  the  MPC  has  had  to 
fire  “overzealous"  fundraisers  in  the 
past  and  suggested  that  if  any  irregu- 
larities had  occurred  it  was  without  the 
MPC’s  knowledge  or  consent. 


said  Cohn.  “And  she  told  us  she 
wouldn't  give  to  any  cop  group  ever 
again.  It  not  only  tarnishes  us,  it  hurts  us 
business  wise." 

In  New  Jersey,  the  investigation  by 
U.S.  postal  inspectors  is  continuing  into 
the  AAST’s  operations.  The  group 
signed  a cease-and-desist  order  — in 
which  it  did  not  admit  to  any  improprie- 
ties — to  stop  misrepresenting  itself  as 
being  affiliated  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police.  It  also  agreed  to  stop  tell- 
ing potential  donors  that  it  is  offering 
scholarships  to  the  dependents  of  New 
Jersey  troopers. 

A preliminary  injunction  has  been 
issued  to  withhold  delivery  of  AAST’s 
mail  in  New  Jersey,  and  mail  sent  to  the 
group  is  being  returned  to  donors,  said 
U.S.  Postal  Inspector  Attorney  Robert 
DeMuro.  According  to  documents  filed 
by  the  Postal  Inspection  Service,  as 
much  as  $100,000  may  be  contained  in 
the  mail  being  sent  back. 

Mark  Gelvan,  the  owner  of  All-Pro 
Telemarketing  of  Oakland,  N J.,  which 
was  hired  by  the  AAST  to  launch  its 
New  Jersey  campaign,  was  arrested  in 
July  and  charged  with  third-degree  at- 
tempted theft  by  deception.  Without 
authorization,  Gelvan  allegedly  used  a 
design  virtually  identical  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  insignia  in  materials 
to  promote  the  AAST’s  “New  Jersey 
Troopers  Memorial  Scholarship"  drive. 

Savage  said  the  AAST,  which  he 
claimed  to  have  2300  members  in  about 
25  states,  “voluntarily"  agreed  to  return 
the  mail  impounded  by  the  Postal  In- 
spection Service  because  “we  under- 
stood there  was  some  confusion  with 
the  name  of  the  association.”  He  said 
the  group  has  re  worked  its  promotional 
literature  to  delete  any  references  that 
might  give  the  false  impression  they  are 
affiliated  with  already-existing  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Savage  told  LEN  he  was  surprised 
by  the  scrutiny  the  AAST  has  come 
under  lately,  theorizing  that  it  was  or- 
chestrated by  state  trooper  organiza- 
tions . “They  all  do  fundraisers  and  they 
all  use  professional  fundraisers.  They’re 
scared  to  death  that  we’re  going  to 
come  in  and  steal  all  of  their  money 
That’s  what  all  of  this  is  about.  They’re 
greedy,  stingy  people  that  are  trying  to 
block  an  association  from  coming  in 
and  providing  benefits  to  their  troop- 
ers,” he  said. 

According  to  information  supplied 
to  LEN  by  Savage,  the  AAST  this  year 
has  given  out  95  scholarships  of  $ 1 ,000 
each  to  students  attending  scores  of 
public  and  private  universities  in  at 
least  nine  states  in  1993. 

“We’re  not  an  organization  that  was 
formed  in  someone's  garage  so  that  we 
can  make  a bunch  of  money,"  Savage 
asserted.  “There’s  nothing  to  hide  here. 
If  we  were  a scam,  we  would  have 
packed  up  and  gone.” 

Nevertheless,  officials  of  legitimate 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  advising 
the  public  to  call  their  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  if  they  are  solicited 
by  a group  they  ’ ve  never  heard  of.  Most 
will  be  able  to  determine  whether  the 
group  is  legitimate  or  not. 

“One  thing  they  should  do  is  get  a 
call-back  number  and  a name,”  sug- 
gested Det.  Sgt.  James  Rhinebarger  of 
the  Indiana  State  Police,  who  is  the 
current  chairman  of  the  National  Troop- 
ers Coalition.  Any  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  a solicitor  to  supply  such 
information,  he  said,  could  be  a tipoff 
that  the  group  is  a sham. 


Fundraiser  "plays  off"  slain  trooper 


In  New  York,  police  coalitions  take  a hit 
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No.  1 crime  issue  — with  a bullet 

From  coast  to  coast,  attention  turns  to  guns  and  crime 


A roundup  of  recent  developments  regarding  guns,  gun 
control,  and  firearms  violence. 

The  price  of  protection 

LOS  ANGELES  — Guns  kept  in  homes  for  safety  reasons 
tnple  the  odds  that  a murder  would  occur  there,  with  a family 
member  or  friend  the  most  likely  victim,  according  to  a study 
published  last  month  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Researchers  found  no  proof  that  guns  provided  additional 
protection,  even  in  cases  where  homes  were  burglarized  or  the 
victims  resisted  assailants.  “That  is  crucial  because  that  is  why 
people  keep  guns  — they  are  under  the  illusion  they  are 
protective,"  said  Dr.  Frederick  Rivara,  a contributor  to  the 
study  who  is  director  of  the  Harborview  Injury  Prevention  and 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

The  study,  which  examined  420  murders  in  three  urban 
counties  of  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Washington,  found  that 
homes  with  guns  were  almost  three  times  more  likely  to  be  the 
scene  of  murders  than  those  without  guns.  "Firearms  appear  to 
increase  rather  than  decrease  the  risk  of  homicide  in  the 
home,"  said  Dr  Arthur  Kellermann,  the  study’s  lead  author 

Researchers  reached  their  conclusions  by  comparing  the 
histones  of  homicide  victims  with  those  of  people  who  resided 
near  them  and  were  of  the  same  sex  and  age  group.  House- 
holds where  murders  occurred  were  more  likely  to  have  a 
member  who  had  previous  arrests,  used  illegal  drugs  or  had  a 
drinking  problem.  “Previous  domestic  violence  was  also 
strongly  and  independently  linked  to  homicide  in  the  home," 
said  Kellerman,  who  is  director  of  the  Center  for  Injury 
Control  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta. 

Legislative  legacy 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  — Gov.  Lowell  P Weicker  Jr.,  who 
has  said  he  will  not  run  for  a second  term  in  1995,  plans  to 
leave  a legacy  as  a proponent  of  gun  control  by  drafting 
legislation  that  would  impose  a near-total  ban  on  the  private 
ownership  of  handguns  in  the  state. 

“This  isn’t  something  unique  to  Connecticut,"  said  the 
Governor,  who  successfully  led  the  fight  for  a state  ban  on 
about  60  semiautomatic  weapons  that  was  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  June.  “It's  a national  disease  and  it 
comes  under  the  guise  of  people's  'rights.'  Well,  believe  me, 
the  United  States  isn't  in  1993  what  it  was  in  1776.  We 
recognize  that  in  every  other  phase  of  our  life,  and  it’s  time  we 
recognize  it  as  far  as  weapons  go." 

Weicker  said  the  proposal  calls  for  a ban  on  all  private 
ownership  of  handguns,  except  those  used  by  law-enforcement 
officials,  the  military,  collectors  and  private-security  firms. 

Weicker  acknowledged  that  the  chances  of  passing  a 
sweeping  handgun  ban  are  not  good,  but  said  he  believes 
public  sentiment  is  shifting  in  that  direction.  He  said  he  would 
meet  with  legislative  leaders  and  representatives  of  gun- 
lobbying groups  before  presenting  his  proposal  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  February. 

Weicker’s  effort  could  be  foiled,  however,  by  a pending 
lawsuit.  The  lawsuit,  filed  Oct.  13  by  a group  financed  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  state  gun  owners,  asks  a 
Superior  Court  judge  in  Litchfield  to  invalidate  the  state's  new 
ban  on  semiautomatic  weapons,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1 . 
The  suit  says  the  ban  is  unenforceable,  legally  vague  and  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms.  Judge  Anne 
C.  Drangmis  tentatively  scheduled  a hearing  for  Nov.  15. 
when  state  officials  must  show  why  the  court  should  not  issue 
a temporary  injunction  suspending  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  waiting  game 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — The  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee on  crime  and  criminal  justice  on  Oct.  29  voted  10-3  to 
endorse  the  Brady  Bill,  which  would  impose  a national  five- 
day  waiting  period  for  handgun  purchases  to  allow  authorities 
to  conduct  criminal  background  checks  of  buyers. 

The  bill  was  sent  on  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  where 
approval  is  also  expected,  according  to  Representative  Charles 
Schumer  (D.-N.Y.),  the  chairman  of  the  crime  subcommittee. 
The  Senate  was  scheduled  to  begin  debate  on  an  identical 
version  of  the  measure  early  this  month. 

Schumer  predicted  that  the  bill  would  be  on  President 
Clinton’s  desk  by  Thanksgiving.  Clinton  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  he  supports  the  measure  and  will  sign  it. 

For  the  health  of  it 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — U.S.  Surgeon  General  Joycelyn 
Elders  appeared  before  a House  subcommittee  Nov.  1 to  urge 
representatives  to  look  at  violence  as  a “public  health 
problem"  that  must  be  dealt  with  if  any  concrete  health-care 


reform  is  to  be  undertaken. 

“We  must  couple  prevention  with  our  criminal  justice 
system,"  said  Elders,  reciting  a grim  litany  of  statistics  on  the 
costs  of  violence  in  America.  She  told  lawmakers  that  medical 
costs  associated  with  violence  total  Americans  $13  billion  last 
year  — $3  billion  of  which  is  spent  on  treating  firearms  injuries 
— and  each  day,  14  youths  under  age  19  die  in  suicides, 
homicides  or  accidental  shootings.  Fifty-five  percent  of  all  black 
teens  who  died  in  1990  were  killed  with  guns.  Elders  said. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  taxes 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — In  a related  development.  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  (D.-N.Y.)  said  he  will  introduce 
legislation  that  would  tie  health-care  reform  to  a sharp  increase  in 
Federal  taxes  on  handgun  ammunition.  Moynihan,  who  chairs  the 
powerful  Senate  Finance  Committee,  proposed  raising  the  tax 
from  1 1 percent  to  50  percent,  except  for  .22-caliber  rim-fire 
ammunition,  which  is  typically  used  for  target  shooting.  The 
Senator  singled  out  Winchester's  “Black  Talon"  9-mm.  hollow- 
point  bullet  and  all  .50-caliber  ammunition,  which  would  be 
taxed  at  a rate  of  10,000  percent  He  also  called  for  raising  the 
licensing  fee  for  manufacturers  of  handgun  ammunition  from  the 
current  $10  a year  to  $10,000. 

One-shop  stopping 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA.  — Kmart  Corp.  must  pay 
more  than  $1 1 million  to  a quadriplegic  woman  who  was  shot  by 
her  drunken  boyfriend  with  a rifle  he  bought  from  the  retailer,  a 
jury  ruled  Oct.  8.  “It  was  not  so  much  as  he  was  drunk,"  said  jury 
foreman  Sean  Callahan.  “There  was  negligence  on  Kmart’s  part 
for  not  training  the  salesperson." 

Damages  totaling  $12.5  million  were  awarded  against  Kmart 
and  Thomas  W.  Knapp,  who  shot  Deborah  Kitchen  in  the  neck 
on  Dec.  14,  1987.  The  jury  found  Knapp,  who  is  serving  a 40- 
year  term  for  the  shooting,  partially  liable  for  Kitchen's  injury, 
and  ordered  him  to  pay  about  $1  million  of  the  total  award. 

The  clerk  at  the  Kmart  store  in  Tampa  who  sold  Knapp  the 
rifle  said  he  did  not  seem  drunk  but  had  trouble  filling  out 
purchase  forms  and  his  handwriting  was  illegible.  The  clerk 
copied  the  data  onto  another  form  and  had  Knapp  sign  it. 

A lawyer  for  Kmart  said  the  discount-store  chain  plans  to 
appeal  the  ruling.  She  had  argued  that  Knapp  used  a different  gun 
to  shoot  Kitchen.  The  bullet  that  could  have  proved  the  com- 
pany’s claim  remains  lodged  in  Kitchen’s  neck. 

Interstate  commerce 

ATLANTA  — Georgia's  lax  gun-control  laws  are  luring 
criminals  from  the  Northeast  to  the  state  to  purchase  firearms, 

The  Atlanta  Joumal/Constitution  reported  last  month 

The  newspaper  found  that  guns  used  in  crimes  in  Boston, 

New  York  and  Washington  consistently  place  Georgia  in  the  top 
five  points  of  origin  along  Interstate  95,  a route  so  favored  by 
drug  traffickers  and  gun-runners  that  it  has  been  dubbed  “the  Iron 
Pipeline."  In  Boston,  guns  bought  in  Georgia  figured  in  over  7 
percent  of  the  crimes  in  which  a firearm  was  used.  In  Washing- 
ton, Georgia  guns  were  seized  in  over  4 percent  of  such  crimes, 
and  in  New  York,  the  rate  was  nearly  9 percent. 

Florida,  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  are  the  other 
points  of  origin  on  the  “Iron  Pipeline"  where  firearms  can  be 
easily  purchased.  However,  a recently  enacted  law  in  Virginia 
limits  individuals  to  one  handgun  purchase  every  30  days.  Prior 
to  the  law,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  Virginia  was  the 
biggest  source  of  guns  used  in  crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  Northeast  cities. 

The  Joumal/Constitution  also  found  that  gun-runners  can  reap 
lucrative  rewards  by  reselling  guns  in  the  Northeast.  A Davis 
.380  pistol  that  retails  in  Atlanta  for  $80  to  $100  can  sell  for  as 
much  as  $650  in  New  York  City,  while  a Raven  Arms  .25-caliber 
pistol  that  sells  for  $50  to  $75  in  Georgia  can  command  as  much 
as  $300  in  the  New  York  resale  market  The  price  for  an 
InterTech  9mm.  jumps  from  $250  to  $350  to  $800  to  $1,200 
when  sold  in  New  York. 

Reading,  riting  & revolvers 

NEW  YORK  — More  than  one-third  of  New  York  City’s 
public  high  school  students  say  they  are  physically  threatened 
during  the  school  year,  nearly  one  out  of  four  say  they  get  into 
fights  and  one-fifth  say  they  cany  a weapon  to  protect  them- 
selves from  menacing  students. 

A recently  released  survey  of  1,400  students  in  15  high 
schools,  conducted  by  the  Federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  and  the  New  York  City  Health  Department, 
found  that  attitudes  of  students  and  their  families  played  a crucial 
role  in  school  violence.  It  found  that  students  who  had  been  in 
fights  were  half  as  likely  to  believe  in  apologizing  for  perceived 


slights  as  a way  to  avoid  violence,  and  were  less  likely  to  walk 
away  from  a fight.  Students  who  admitted  carrying  weapons  to 
school  were  more  likely  to  believe  having  a weapon  was  an 
effective  deterrent  to  violence,  and  also  were  more  likely  to 
believe  their  families  would  want  them  to  defend  themselves. 

The  study  found  that  the  use  of  metal  detectors  in  schools, 
which  are  used  daily  in  41  New  York  City  high  schools  and 
once  a week  at  20  others,  help  to  lower  the  number  of  knives 
and  guns  carried  into  schools  or  to  and  from  schools.  How- 
ever, it  found  that  detectors  had  no  apparent  effect  on  the 
prevalence  of  threats  or  fights. 

Young  guns 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  — Utah  legislators  last  month  out- 
lawed the  sale  of  guns  to  minors,  unless  accompanied  by  an 
adult,  during  a special  session  of  the  Legislature  called  to  ad- 
dress gang  violence  that  has  doubled  statewide  in  the  last  year 

The  new  law  goes  further  than  Federal  law  because  it 
covers  private  sales  between  individuals,  while  Federal  law 
covers  only  licensed  dealers. 

The  bill's  passage  occurred  a month  after  Salt  Lake  City 
officials  approved  a five-day  waiting  period  for  firearms 
purchases  made  by  anyone  under  the  age  of  25.  The  ordinance 
was  approved  in  defiance  of  state  law.  which  prohibits  any 
local  gun-control  law  stricter  than  those  legislated  by  the  state 

Passage  of  the  gun-control  measures  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
state's  traditional  support  for  the  right  to  bear  arms  — a 
sentiment  slowly  eroding  as  repons  of  gun  violence  increase 
“Ten  years  ago  everyone  had  a knee-jerk  reaction  to  anything 
with  the  scent  of  gun  control,"  said  Gov.  Mike  Leavitt.  “Bui 
the  insanity  of  13-  and  14-ycar-old  kids  running  around  with 
handguns  has  caused  all  of  us  to  rethink  some  things  " 

Sign  of  the  times 

NEW  YORK  — Stanmg  with  the  New  Year,  a three-story 
electronic  billboard  erected  in  Times  Square  will  tally  the 
number  of  people  killed  by  guns  in  this  country.  The  billboard, 
known  as  the  National  Deathclock,  will  be  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  group  Dehcre  Gun  Fighters  of  America,  which 
was  launched  in  August  by  New  Jersey  businessman  Robert 
Brennan  and  professional  basketball  player  Terry  Dehcre.  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  guns  in  America  and  a current  total 
of  gun-related  killings,  the  sign  will  display  a toll-free  number 
that  people  can  call  for  information  on  gun-control  legislation. 

Permission  granted 

RICHMOND,  VA  — About  10,000  state  residents  walk 
the  streets  with  legally  concealed  weapons  — a privilege  not 
often  denied  to  applicants,  according  to  a study  conducted  for 
the  stale  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Services. 

John  G.  Schuiteman  found  that  an  average  of  only  14 
percent  of  the  applications  for  concealed-weapons  permits 
were  denied  in  the  state’s  121  localities  in  1991  and  1992 
Schuiteman  also  found  that  the  chances  of  gaining  a permit 
depend  on  where  the  applicant  lives.  Approval  rates  ranged 
from  97  percent  in  Richmond  County  to  38  percent  in  Henrico 
County  to  less  than  1 percent  in  Fairfax  County,  where  “there 
is  really  only  one  requirement  — that  the  applicant  be  in  a life- 
threatening  situation." 

Judges  are  charged  with  issuing  the  permits,  based  on 
recommendations  from  law  enforcement  officers.  “Clearly 
some  judge’s  philosophy  is  that  this  is  a citizen’s  right." 
Schuiteman  said.  "Other  judges  obviously  feel  concealed  guns 
are  one  more  factor  to  consider  in  public  safety  and  that  more 
people  with  guns  is  not  a good  thing." 

The  charity  of  your  choice 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA  — Officials  of  the  local  United 
Way  chapter  here  and  in  other  cities  are  up  in  arms  over  the 
inclusion  of  an  arm  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  on  the 
charity  fund’s  list  of  donor -choice  organizations. 

The  NRA  Foundation,  which  supports  safety  and  educa- 
tional programs,  wildlife  conservation  and  recreational 
shooting,  is  listed  as  an  option  by  some  companies  participat- 
ing in  the  United  Way’s  corporate  giving  effort,  and  the  NRA 
has  urged  its  members  to  take  advantage  of  the  option  by 
earmarking  contributions  accordingly  That  doesn't  sit  well 
with  some  of  the  United  Way’s  2,100  local  chapters. 

“There  are  so  many  important  matters  that  need  to  be 
addressed,"  said  Pete  Prokopchuk  of  the  Morgantown  branch 
“People  eating,  getting  shoes  on  their  feet,  clothing  and  a 
warm  place  to  live  seem  like  a better  place  for  the  money.’" 
Prokopchuk  said  that  while  the  NRA  Foundation  may 
technically  qualify  for  the  donor-choice  listing,  including  the 
organization  “kind  of  defeats  the  purpose." 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


He  has  been  described  as  I he  ultimate  straight  arro  w,  yet  he  reportedly  un  winds  to  the  cable  TV  show 
Mystery  Science  Theater  3000.  a comedy  in  which  two  robots  and  a human  razz  old  grade-B  movies. 
His  impressive  educational  record , which  includes  an  M.P.A.  from  Harvard  and  an  LLM.  from  New 
York  University  Law  School,  stand  alongside  a military  record  that  luis  earned  him  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  Marine  Corps  Resen-c. 

Raymond  W.  Kelly  has  spent  more  than  32  years  in  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  and  became 
its  Commissioner  just  over  a year  ago  following  the  abrupt  departure  of  Lee  P.  Brown,  whom  Kelly 
served  as  first  deputy  police  commissioner.  In  the  year  that  he  has  been  at  the  helm,  Kelly  has  had  to 
deal  with  a series  of  mega-events,  even  by  New  York  City  standards  Barely  three  months  after  Kelly 
became  Police  Commissioner,  the  World  Trade  Center  was  bombed,  propelling  the  Police  Department 
into  action  in  the  face  of  an  unimaginable  terrorist  incident.  Working  hand-in-hand  with  a battery  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  NYPD  realized  a successful  conclusion  to  both  the  initial 
emergency  response  and  the  ensuing  criminal  investigation. 

He  has  also  had  to  endure  the  inquiries  of  two  independent  commissions  that  have  affected  the 
department 's  morale  and  reputation  in  ways  that  are  yet  to  befidly  manifest.  The  Crown  Heights  report, 
issued  last  July,  depicted  a department  whose  upper  echelons  were  ineffective  in  quelling  racially 
motivated  riots  that  occurred  in  August  1991.  Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Crown  Heights  report  came  the 
recent  Molten  Commision  hearings  on  police  corruption,  and  once  again  the  departmeru  ’s  brass  was 
portrayed  as  ineffective  — this  time  in  slopping  drug-related  corruption. 

In  both  cases,  Kelly  did  not  wait  until  the  shelling  stopped  before  taking  action.  Among  the  preemptive 
strikes  ordered  by  Kelly  were  the  assignment  of a deputy  chief  to  handle  civil  disturbance  planning  and 
control,  and  the  implementation  of  monthly  rapid-mobilization  drills.  In  the  face  of  the  Mollen 
Commission’s  inquiry,  he  reorganized  the  department's  internal  affairs  apparatus. 

Previously  the  architect  of the  needs-assessment  study  that  became  the  foundation  of the  NYP  D 's  push 
into  community  policing  — the  Safe  Streets,  Safe  City  program  — Kelly  is  now  moving  the  department 
from  the  concept  stage  to  implementation.  He  is  a believer  in  community/problem  policing,  and  his 
advice  is:  “We  have  a territorial  imperative:  Go  out  and  take  care  of  the  problems  in  that  area.  " 

Kelly's  background  in  the  NYPD  covers  nearly  everything  from  crime  prevention  to  emergency 
services.  Somesayhe  “knows  every  button,  lever,  arul  and  switch"  in  the  department.  At  the  same  lime 
as  he  praised  for  being  a “haruls-on  "manager,  there  are  those  who fault  himfor  not  delegating  enough. 
But  as  Kelly  puts  it:  “no  longer  can  any  manager — public  or  private  sector — sit  on  some  lofty  perch 
and  delegate  things,  and  then  have  it  all  come  back  nicely.  You  've  got  to  delegate,  .but  you  've  got  to 
follow  up  on  things.  If  that 's  micro-managing,  then  I plead  guilty.  " 

On  Nov.  2,  New  Yorkers  elected  a new  mayor.  As  is  customary  in  New  York,  all  commissioners  hand 
in  pro-forma  resignations  to  give  a new  mayor  the  flexibility  to  appoint  his  own  team  Mayor-elect 
Rudolph  Giuliani  has  said  that  there  may  be  some  holdovers  from  the  previous  administration,  but  just 
what  this  means  for  Raymond  Kelly  remains  to  be  seen. 


A LEN  interview  with 

Commissioner  Raymond  Kelly 

of  New  York 

"We  certainly  could  have  used  stronger  leadership  in  the  area  of  internal 
investigations  for  a long  time.  To  the  extent  that  the  leadership  played  a part,  I have 
to  agree,  but  the  structure  itself  was  fundamentally  flawed  from  the  beginning." 


LEN:  You’ve  won  the  sympathy  of  many  police  chiefs  around 
the  country  as  you  sat  through  the  Mollen  Commission  hearings 
on  police  corruption  — corruption  that  did  not  occur  on  your 
watch.  The  NYPD  has  had  in  place  a number  of  safeguards  to 
prevent  corruption:  internal  affairs.  Held  associates,  annual 
corruption  assessments  from  precinct  commanders,  the  D.A.’s 
offices  and,  until  a few  years  ago,  a state  special  prosecutor.  In 
your  opinion,  what  went  wrong? 

KELLY : Well,  I guess,  in  a nutshell,  it’s  something  you  have  to  keep 
constantly  focused  on,  and  some  of  the  things  you  mentioned,  I think 
over  time  began  to  be  done  just  by  rote  and  without,  maybe, 
sufficient  attention.  The  problem  just  developed — all  the  time,  not 
in  any  one  administration.  I think  there  was  a feeling  that  the  Knapp 
Commission  set  everything  straight  and  kind  of  put  it  on  automatic 
pilot,  and  because  of  the  system  put  in  place  you  could  just  feci 
reasonably  confident  that  the  corruption  safeguards  are  good.  It 
doesn't  mean  you’re  not  going  to  have  some  corruption  in  an 
organization  of  this  size,  but  I think  there  was  a general  feeling  that 
the  safeguards  and  the  system  were  functioning  pretty  well. 

LEN:  After  Michael  Dowd  and  his  confederates  were  busted  by 
the  Suffolk  County  Police  Department,  and  prior  to  the  recent 
Mollen  Commission  hearings,  you  made  some  organizational 
changes  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  heinous  behavior. 


Could  you  describe  these  changes? 

KELLY:  The  Dowd  investigations,  as  I’ll  call  them,  identified 
significant  flaws,  number  one,  in  our  structure:  how  we  conduct 
internal  investigations,  and  also  ancillary  issues,  such  as  equipment, 
training,  and  attention  to  integrity  matters.  What  we’ve  done  is 
totally  reorganize  our  internal  investigative  system.  We’ve  taken 
the  dual  system  that  we  had.  in  which  we  had  a central  Internal 
Affairs  Division  and  19  decentralized  field  internal  affairs  units, 
who  are  answerable  to  a different  executive  than  the  Internal  Affairs 
Division,  and  put  them  all  in  one  unit.  We’ve  started  to  change 
personnel,  train  people  better,  and  equip  them  with  state-of-the-art 
equipment.  We  will  have  shortly  a whole  new  computerized  infor- 
mation system  that  will  enable  a case  to  be  managed  much  more 
effectively.  We’ve  adopted  a very  proactive  approach  to  ferreting 
out  corruption,  with  random  and  targeted  integrity  testing  and 
working  more  closely  than  ever  before  with  prosecutors. 

I think  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  did  was  to  bring 
Walter  Mack  on  board  as  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Affairs  — s imeone  with  16  years  prosecutorial  experience  with  the 
U S.  Attorney.  Before  that,  we  asked  McKenzie  & Co.,  a world- 
reknowned  consulting  company,  to  come  in  and  do  a audit  of  how 
we  function.  They’ve  issued  a very  helpful  report.  At  the  same  time 
we’re  asking  McKenzie  to  look  at  our  operations.  We  put  in  place 
nine  separate  committees,  using  people  from  outside  and  inside  the 


department,  and  they’re  taking  a look  at  a whole  host  of  issues,  from 
equipment  to  investigative  techniques  to  personnel  to  the  transition 
from  one  mode  to  the  other.  Those  committees,  in  varying  degrees, 
still  operate.  This  is  a work  in  progress.  We’ve  adopted  very  much 
a proactive,  aggressive  posture  to  complaints.  We’re  not  waiting  for 
complaints  to  come  in. 

A flawed  system? 

LEN:  Former  Internal  Affairs  Chief  John  Guido  has  said  that 
flawed  bureaucracy  played  only  a small  part,  that  it  was  in  fact 
a breakdown  in  leadership  that  stymied  the  investigation  of 
these  cops.  To  cite  just  one  example,  Guido’s  successor,  Chief 
Daniel  Sullivan,  testified  that  he  was  afraid  to  give  then-Com- 
missioner  Benjamin  Ward  bad  news.  Ward,  for  his  part,  testi- 
fied that  he  didn't  know  what  was  going  on.  Do  you  believe  a 
failure  of  leadership  was  a crucial  component  of  the  corruption 
problem?  If  so,  how  do  the  changes  you’ve  made  address  that? 

KELLY:  I think  we’re  being  much  more  aggressive  in  our  leader- 
ship style  as  far  as  identifying  and  weeding  out  corruption.  I think 
the  two  issues  are  both  important.  Chief  Guido  was  here  for  a long 
time  under  the  old  system,  but  the  system  I think,  was  so  fundamen- 
tally flawed  that  it  was  just  wrong  — maybe  I shouldn’t  say  wrong. 
But  I know  of  no  comparable  system  anywhere,  public  or  private. 
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"We  work  in  probably  the  most  complex  city  in  the  world,  and  we  are  hiring  people  with 
a General  Equivalency  Diploma.  Based  on  the  demands  placed  on  police  officers,  I think 
you  should  raise  your  entry  standards.  You  get  the  best  possible  people." 


where  you  have  this  decentralized  investigation  that  doesn't  report 
back  to  one  central  authority . You  can  have  decentralized  investiga- 
tions, but  ultimately  they  come  back  to  one  place.  The  investigations 
did  not  go  back  to  one  central  location.  We  certainly  could  have  used 
stronger  leadership  in  the  area  of  internal  investigations  for  a long 
period  of  time.  To  the  extent  that  the  leadership  played  a part,  1 have 
to  agree  with  that,  but  the  structure  itself  was  fundamentally  flawed 
from  the  beginning. 

LEN:  It’s  also  been  said  that  Internal  Affairs  had  employed  a 
large  number  of  “turnarounds,"’  and  that  consequently  a cli- 
mate was  created  which  focused  on  lesser  infractions  and  looked 
the  other  way  when  it  came  to  serious  misconduct 

KELLY:  There  were  a very  small  number  of  turnarounds,  and  they 
weren’t  out  there  for  investigations.  Most  of  them  were  doing  other 
bookkeeping-type  work.  I don't  think  in  reality  that  the  turnarounds 
have  been  a problem.  Over  a time,  unless  a system  is  watched  and 
scrutinized,  there  may  be  things  that  are  easier.  That’s  why  I think 
outside  examination  of  what  we  do  is  probably  good  in  the  long 
term,  to  keep  feet  to  the  fire  and  make  certain  that  you  keep  your  eye 
on  the  ball,  so  that  it  won't  get  sidetracked  by  relatively  minor 
violations.  You  always  have  the  ability  to  investigate  those.  What 
we  need  is  a sophisticated,  aggressive  internal  investigative  organi- 
zation to  do  what  amounts  to  in-depth,  sophisticated  drug  investiga- 
tions. The  advent  of  crack  has  created  a tremendous  temptation  for 
police  officers  on  the  streets  We  need  an  organization  that  at  least 
has  the  potential  for  doing  these  high-level  investigations  involving 
electronic  surveillance  and  other  things.  We  weren’t  able  to  do  that, 
but  we  are  now,  and  we're  certainly  continuing  to  improve.  It’s  a 
work  in  progress. 

Outside,  looking  in 

LEN:  You  have  said  that  you  would  be  in  favor  of  an  outside 
monitor  for  police  corruption.  Could  you  describe  how  that 
outside  monitoring  system  would  work? 

KELLY:  I can't,  because  I'm  waiting  to  react  to  the  Mollen  Com- 
mission’s recommendations.  Back  in  the  early  spring,  there  were 
models  being  floated  about  some  sort  of  external  agency,  and  there 
was  discussion  about  an  inspector  general.  The  model  described 
was  roughly  similar  to  what  we  have  now  in  CCRB  [Civilian 
Complaint  Review  Board)  that  investigated  everything  outside  of 
the  department.  I was  against  that  because  I don’t  think  it  can  work. 
I don't  think  so  now,  and  I didn’t  think  so  then.  This  is  too  complex 
an  organization,  and  very  hard  to  investigate  from  the  outside,  and 
I didn’t  want  the  Police  Commissioner’s  power  to  discipline  or  to 
conduct  investigations  undermined.  That’s  what  that  model  seemed 
to  indicate.  If  1 understand  correctly,  we’ve  now  got  a general 
meeting  of  the  minds  that  they’re  talking  about  some  sort  of  entity 
that  will  not  do  investigations,  or  will  only  do  very  limited  investi- 
gations, and  the  ability  of  the  Commissioner  to  discipline  and  to 
conduct  investigations  is  left  intact.  I don’t  have  a problem  with  that. 
Based  on  what's  happened  in  the  last  8 to  10  years  in  the  department, 
the  public  probably  has  a right  to  something  like  that  to  keep  our 
attention  focused  on  internal  investigations  and  corruption. 

LEN:  A lot  of  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  civilian  review 
boards  don’t  really  do  anything  to  stop  police  misbehavior.  In  a 
similar  vein,  could  one  make  the  same  arguments  that  here  we 
had  a civilian  review  board,  soon  we  may  have  an  outside 
monitor,  and  all  of  that  simply  tends  to  dilute  and  confuse  the 
process  of  people  coming  forward  to  bring  a complaint? 

KELLY:  I don’t  know  if  it  dilutes  it.  I think  one  of  the  benefits  of  an 
external  civilian  review  board  is  the  perception.  In  general,  if  people 
think  about  the  issue  at  all,  they  perceive  it  easier  to  go  to  an  outside 
entity  to  make  a complaint.  So  in  that  respect  it  probably  makes  it 
easier  to  make  a complaint,  and  I think  that’s  positive.  My  concern 
is  the  mechanics  of  carrying  out  the  investigation.  I believe  that  we 
have  the  most  effective  civilian  complaint  review  board  in  the 
country.  If  you  look  at  the  mostly  anecdotal,  partly  statistical 
information  about  other  boards  that  exist  throughout  the  country, 
they  are  not  functioning  nearly  as  well  as  ours  was. 

I think  our  system  was  good  and,  as  I said,  people  are  more 
willing  to  come  forward  to  an  external  organization.  But  once  you 
get  into  the  area  of  corruption,  they’re  all  pretty  sophisticated 
investigations  that  are  needed,  in  my  view.  I don’t  think  an  external 
organization  can  do  it . Secondly,  I don’t  think  we  should  let  the  CEO 
— the  Police  Commissioner  — off  the  hook  as  far  as  being  held 

Just  what  did  the  Mollen  Commission  find  out  in  its 
investigation  of  police  corruption?  For  a summary, 
see  Page  11. 


accountable  for  what  goes  on  in  the  department  so  he  or  she  can  sit 
back  and  say:  “It  was  not  my  job;  it’s  outside  entities  that  do  that  ." 
We  know  we  have  to  involve  everybody  in  the  fight  against 
corruption.  You  certainly  have  to  involve  the  supervisors,  and  every 
body  in  the  department  has  to  see  himself  having  a stake  in  it.  If  you 
have  this  external  situation,  I think  you  tend  to  get  that  mindset  that 
it’s  their  job,  not  my  job.  That’s  not  what's  being  talked  about  now, 
as  far  as  I know  — a wholly  external  appraisal. 

On  the  other  hand,  I don’t  have  any  philosophical  problems  with 
a special  prosecutor.  It  makes  it  easier  for  us;  we’re  dealing  with  one 
attorney,  rather  than  five. 

LEN:  Sgt.  Joseph  Trimboli,  the  internal  affairs  investigator 
whose  attempts  to  bring  down  Officer  Dowd  were  allegedly 
frustrated  by  the  department,  was  recently  promoted  by  you. 
This  appears  to  break  with  a tradition  whereby  cops  who 
investigated  other  cops  were  considered  traitors.  Do  you  think 
Trimboli’s  promotion  sends  a message  to  the  department? 

KELLY : I hope  so;  that’s  why  it  was  done . It  was  done  to  try  to  bring 
Sergeant  Trimboli  in  from  the  cold  and  show  that  internal  investi- 
gators are  supported,  that  people  who  come  forward  and  identify 
problems  in  the  department  will  be  supported  and  rewarded  if 
possible.  It  was  clearly  meant  to  send  a message  at  the  hearing  and 
show  what  our  definition  of  a good  cop  is. 

Having  what  it  takes 

LEN:  Would  you  ever  consider  the  idea  that  in  order  to  lie 
promoted  beyond  the  rank  of  captain,  an  officer  would  be 
required  to  have  spent  some  time  working  in  internal  affairs? 

KELLY:  I wouldn’t  discount  it  out  of  hand.  But  1 think  there  are 
ways  of  getting  that  message  out  other  than  just  requiring  people  to 
go  through  IAB.  For  instance,  if  the  promotion  track  in  IAB  is 
quicker  than  other  places,  people  will  pick  up  on  that  very  quickly 

"In  general,  is  less-than- 
adequate  background 
investigation  a potential 
problem  in  policing? 
Absolutely,  and  throughout 
the  country.  It’s  something 
we  have  to  pay  close 
attention  to." 


That  will  reinforce  the  idea  that  it’s  a good  place  to  work.  It  is  a gixxi 
place  to  work,  and  it’s  getting  better  People  over  there  for  the  most 
part  try  to  do  a good  job,  a hard  job,  and  they're  doing  it  well.  But 
they  weren’t  equipped,  and  they  weren't  properly  trained.  They 
didn’t  have  the  resources  to  do  a good  job.  We’re  now  spending 
money,  we’re  re-leasing  all  of  our  cars,  and  acquiring  state-of-the- 
art  surveillance  equipment.  So  it’s  a good  place  to  work,  and  99 
percent  of  the  cops  would  want  to  do  investigations  against  bad 
cops.  We're  focusing  IAB  on  corruption — which  is,  after  all.  crime 
and  allegations  of  crime  — so  most  cops  will  want  to  do  it.  I think 
it’s  going  to  be  the  place  to  work,  quite  frankly. 

LEN:  You  have  cited  the  need  for  increasing  educational  and 
age  requirements  for  recruits.  What’s  your  rationale  for  this, 
and  what  will  it  take  to  implement  such  policies? 

KELLY:  We  work  in  probably  the  most  complex  city  in  the  world, 
in  a very  demanding  law-enforcement  climate,  and  we  are  hiring 
people  right  now  with  a General  Equivalency  Diploma  Based  on 
the  demands  that  are  placed  on  police  officers,  based  on  the  realities 
of  the  economy  as  it  is  now,  we  have  a job  where  in  five  years 
officers  can  make  $45,000  or  $50,000.  I think  just  as  a general 
approach  you  should  raise  your  entry  standards.  That's  what  em- 
ployers do  all  over  — you  get  the  best  possible  people  Education  is 
some  indicator  of  general  ability.  Is  it  perfect?  No.  but  certainly  we 
don’t  hire  teachers  with  GED’s.  So  I think  the  complexity  of  the  city 
and  the  general  economic  climate  and  the  demands  that  are  placed 
on  police  officers  call  for  at  least  examining  the  possibility  of  raising 
our  entry-level  requirements.  It’s  been  done  in  other  jurisdictions. 
Our  survey  shows  that  it  will  not  impact  on  minority  recruitment. 


which  has  always  been  a concern.  As  a matter  of  fact,  minority 
reennts  generally  have  a higher  level  of  education  than  the  majority 
does.  As  far  as  age  is  concerned,  we  lowered  the  entry-level  age  to 
20,  maybe  eight  years  ago.  I’m  not  concerned  with  why  that 
happened,  but  I think  again  with  the  complex  city  that  we  live  and 
work  in,  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  havea  20-ycar  old  person  respond- 
ing to  a whole  hast  of  very  complex  situations.  Maturity  and  life 
experience  are  beneficial  to  police  officers.  We’ve  raised  the  maxi- 
mum age  to  35  with  an  eye  toward  attempting  to  get  more  mature 
people.  But  the  corollary  of  that  is  raising  the  minimum  age  to  bring 
more  maturity  into  the  department  We  just  had  40,000  people  take 
the  test  on  June  26,  so  the  question  is  whether  wc  can  do  anything 
retroactive.  We’re  looking  at  that  now  . Certainly  for  any  future  tests 
or  any  future  entry  requirements,  I would  push  very  strenuously  for 
those  increased  standards. 

Bounced  checks 

LEN:  The  River  Cops  scandal  in  Miami  in  the  1980’s  was  rooted 
in  slipshod  applicant  background  checks  and  psychological 
exams  in  a effort  to  quickly  increase  police  manpower  levels. 
Could  such  a situation  have  occurred  here  in  New  York? 

KELLY  Well,  Michael  Dowd  was  hired  in  1982,soIdon’tthinkso. 
All  of  the  people  that  we’re  talking  about  were  hired  in  the  80's.  It’s 
something  that  we  have  toconstanlly  watch,  though.  I think  we  have 
the  best  psychological  testing  in  the  country . It’s  far  from  perfect,  no 
question  about  it,  because  there  is  no  perfect  test.  Wc  use  the 
Minnesota  Multi  phasic  tests,  then  every  candidate  is  interviewed  by 
a psychologist  based  on  the  results  of  that  test.  That's  not  done  in 
most  other  places.  We  do  a pretty  extensive  background  investiga- 
tion. We  also  asked  McKenzie  & Co.  to  take  a look  at  our  whole 
applicant  processing  system.  They’ve  done  that  and  made  a lot  of 
good  recommendations  In  general,  is  less-than-adequate  back- 
ground investigation  a potential  problem  in  policing?  Absolutely, 
and  throughout  the  country.  It’s  something  we  have  to  pay  close 
attention  to.  A lot  of  this  stuff  is  controlled  by  court  decisions  and 
Civil  Service  rules.  But  having  said  that,  even  with  an  imperfect 
system  in  an  imperfect  world,  I think  we  are  pretty  good  in  that  area. 

LEN:  As  the  Mollen  Commission  hearings  were  going  on.  a 
probe  of  drug-related  police  corruption  was  launched  in  Lon- 
don. In  Washington,  a trial  is  underway  of  officers  accused  of 
drug  trafficking.  What’s  going  on?  Does  it  represent  a trend? 

KELLY : I think  it  does,  because  the  Western  world  is  awash  indrugs 
and  drug  money,  and  the  police,  of  course,  are  on  the  front  lines. 
You're  going  to  see  some  major  investigations  in  other  cities  in  this 
country,  because  there’s  just  a tremendous  amount  of  money  out 
there  The  amount  of  drugs  you’re  talking  about  is  just  mind- 
boggling.  That’s  the  way  it  is  throughout  the  Western  world  So 
when  you  have  this  kind  of  money  for  drugs  constantly  out  there, 
and  police  officers  being  exposed  to  it,  you’re  going  to  have  some 
weak  individuals,  unfortunately,  who  are  going  to  succumb.  When 
nobody’s  looking,  they’re  going  to  snap  it  up.  Let’s  say  you  had  a 
low-level  drug  operation,  and  there's,  say,  $5,000  in  a bag  That  s 
nothing  for  a drug  operation,  it's  a lot  of  money  to  a weak  police 
officer.  It ’s  a tactic  that ’s  used  to  avoid  arrest . If  you  drop  a paper  bag 
with  $5,000  or  $ 1 0,000  in  it  when  you’re  being  chased,  the  question 
for  the  cop  is,  do  you  go  after  the  guy  or  do  you  go  after  the  bag'’  If 
you  went  for  the  bag,  and  the  bag  has  money  in  it.  you  know  there 
are  going  to  be  some  weak  people  who  will  succumb  to  that 
temptation.  And  that's  the  way  it  is,  whether  it’s  England,  France, 
Spain,  or  the  major  cities  in  this  country 

Community  concerns 

LEN:  Among  the  real  victims  of  this  corruption  scandal  are  the 
communities  in  which  these  rogue  officers  operated.  What  is  the 
department  doing  to  reinforce  or  rebuild  community  trust? 

KELLY  The  vehicle  for  increasing  trust  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity and  breaking  down  some  of  those  barriers  is  clearly  community 
policing,  and  I think  it’s  moving  along  well  here.  It,  too,  is  not 
perfect;  it.  too.  is  a work  in  progress.  But  if  you  go  to  other  cities 
around  this  country,  they're  talking  about  community  policing. 
We're  doing  it  here,  not  just  talking  about  it  We’ve  been  fortunate, 
and  we  have  additional  resources  We've  gone  up  5.000  officers  in 
a little  over  three  years,  which  is  incredible,  and  we  have  translated 
that  increase  for  the  most  part  into  beat  cops,  on  the  street.  Commu- 
nity policing  is  working  I personally  think  that  the  relationship 
between  the  police  and  the  community  is  the  best  that  I ve  seen  since 
I've  been  around.  Wc  have  problems  in  a lot  of  areas,  no  question 
about  it.  but  there's  more  communication,  there’s  more  dialogue 
now  than  there’s  ever  been,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  may 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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not  get  that  feeling  from  reading  the  papers  or  watching  television. 
Even  in  Washington  Heights  a lot  of  good  things  are  happening; 
there's  a lot  of  interaction  between  the  police  and  the  community, 
much  more  so  than  was  ever  before.  So  I think  that's  the  way  you 
gain  public  confidence  and  trust.  I think  it's  working;  it  can  only  get 
better.  We’ve  got  a long  way  to  go. 

LEN:  One  of  the  earliest  criticisms  of  community  policing  was 
that  it  might  provide  a fertile  ground  for  police  corruption  by 
allowing  the  police  to  get  too  close  to  the  community.  Given  all 
that  has  been  going  on,  do  you  think  that's  possible? 

KELLY:  It’s  certainly  possible,  but  I think  community  policing  in 
a way  provides  a safeguard  against  corruption  because  you  have 
what  I call  collateral  supervision.  You  have  the  community  out  there 
knowing  the  cops,  knowing  who  they  are,  and  watching  them.  They 
supervise  the  cops  in  their  own  way.  It’s  not  just  a cop  in  a radio  car, 
where  you  don't  know  who  he  is,  day  after  day  a different  cop  shows 
up,  maybe  you  don  ’ t see  a cop  on  the  block  for  a week,  and  then  they 
handle  the  job  and  they’re  gone.  The  essence  of  community  polic- 
ing is  to  get  to  know  your  neighborhood,  and  the  people  there  get  to 
know  the  police  officers.  So  that  structure  m itself,  I think,  is  a 
safeguard  to  corruption.  It  actually  strengthens  a lot  of  integrity 
initiatives  in  the  department. 

LEN:  Many  departments  have  difficulties  encouraging  officers 
to  stay  on  the  beat  rather  than  move  into  some  sort  of  specialized 
assignment  One  proposal  making  the  rounds  would  somehow 
increase  salary  or  rank  in  a kind  of  a horizontal  manner  for  beat 
officers.  Is  anything  like  that  currently  in  the  works? 

KELLY : We  put  together  a whole  series  of  focus  groups,  where  we 
brought  police  officers  together  to  address  precisely  that  issue, 
among  a lot  of  things.  Obviously,  we'd  like  money.  One  of  our 
problems  is  with  the  Civil  Service  stew  here.  If  we  move,  other 
agencies  are  tied  in  to  us,  like  Fire,  Corrections  and  Sanitation,  so  it 
complicates  the  issue.  Having  said  that,  we’re  still  looking  at  various 
things  that  can  be  done.  There  ’s  no  easy  answer  to  this.  Some  of  the 
things  we’re  looking  at  would  include  possibly  college  scholar- 
ships, bonuses  to  stay  on  patrol  — as  long  as  it’s  not  a pensionable 
thing  — some  uniform  changes,  some  certainty  of  days  off,  which 
is  something  that  came  up  through  the  focus  groups.  These  things 
are  all  being  examined,  but  we’ve  come  to  no  hard  and  fast  decisions 
on  it  because  to  a certain  extent  they  involve  money.  Of  course,  the 
real  way  people  would  want  to  stay  on  patrol  is  some  sort  of  salary 
increase,  but  with  that  we’re  tied  in  to  these  other  people. 

Testing  ground 

LEIN:  A Federally  funded  study  of  the  community  policing 
model  precinct  in  Brooklyn  has  been  completed.  Could  you  talk 
about  some  of  its  finding? 

KELLY:  Well,  it  really  hasn’t  been  totally  completed.  Model 
precinct  is  a misnomer  from  the  beginning,  and  we  should  probably 
never  should  have  used  that  term.  It  was  a “model"  precinct  in  the 
sense  of  how  it  should  be  staffed.  We  said,  “Let’s  staff  up  a precinct 
and  use  it  to  leam  from."  And  we  took  that  term  “model"  and  put  it 
out  in  the  72nd  Precinct.  As  a result,  I think  it’s  impacted  a little  bit 
on  our  ability  to  maybe  fail  and  leam  from  that.  It’s  been  a kind  of 
collective  mindset  We’ve  got  to  push  things  forward  here.  Some  of 
the  things  that  have  come  out  of  the  land  of  general  examination  out 
there  have  been  issues  such  as  cross-sector  dispatching,  and  the 
absence  from  the  beat  of  beat  officers.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things 
we  are  grappling  with  in  our  staffing  plan.  Although  we’re  going  up 
in  the  number  of  uniform  officers,  we  never  went  up  at  all  in  civilian 
head  count,  which  was  part  of  the  way  we  were  going  to  get  more 
cops  on  the  beat.  There’s  a lot  of  things  we're  learning  out  there,  but 
it’s  not  a “model"  in  the  sense  that  everything  out  there  is  planned. 
People  were  not  hand-selected;  no  one  said,  “Let's  get  really 
outstanding  people."  We  basically  took  a cross  section  of  police 
officers.  So  it’s  ongoing  and  there  have  been  no  clearly  definitive 
drop-dead  findings.  There’s  been  no  “Wow!  Look  at  this!” 

LEN:  In  general,  how  can  one  evaluate  community  policing? 
Whether  arrests  are  up?  Down?  Or  is  it  something  else  entirely? 

KELLY:  I think  the  ultimate  judge  of  whether  our  comumty 
policing  is  working  is  the  community.  I don’t  think  you  throw  out 
your  traditional  standards  — all  of  them,  I think,  have  some  value, 
but  you  have  to  put  them  in  some  sort  of  context.  There’s  always  a 
slippery  slope  when  you  start  asking  for  feedback  from  the  commu- 
nity, because  people  feel  that  if  they  ever  say  anything  positive, 
you’re  going  to  take  service  away  from  them.  Things  are  always  bad 
and  they’re  getting  worse,  so  don’t  take  those  cops  away  from  us. 
That’s  something  you  have  to  grapple  with  in  doing  citizen  surveys. 

We've  been  doing  surveys  fora  while.  We  have  citizen-satisfac- 
tion surveys  that  are  ongoing  now.  We  have  the  integrity-control 
officers  in  precincts,  for  instance,  calling  up  citizens  based  on 


complaints.  We  have  a whole  series  of  other  surveys  that  are  about 
to  go  out.  So  it  is  difficult  tbget  your  arms  around  it,  but  the  ultimate 
judge  is  going  to  be  that  community  reaction  — a legitimate, 
objective  community  reaction,  not  the  type  of  reaction  I'm  talking 
about  where  people  will  never  say  anything  positive  because  they 
think  that’s  going  to  somehow  diminish  our  services  or  take  away 
some  focus  on  the  problems. 

Traditional  measurements  are  still  good,  whatever  way  you  do  it, 
but  1 think  there  are  other  ways  you  can  get  some  sense  of  what’s 
going  on.  A lot  of  this  is  going  to  be  anecdotal,  and  a lot  of  it  is 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  community.  Some  of  it  is  clearly 
problem  identification  and  analysis  to  see  if  those  problems  have 
been  solved.  We  have  the  structure  for  that  with  the  precinct 
management  team-  It's  also  visibility  of  police  officers.  People  feel 
better  when  they  see  cops,  and  that’s  what  wc  try  to  do  with  some 
of  these  recent  programs;  there's  nothing  wrong  with  precinct  police 
visibility.  You  want  to  have  cops  that  are  visible. 

The  information  is  going  to  come  through  various  channels.  It’s 
going  to  come  through  the  political  structure  and  elected  officials. 
They  are  a very  important  barometer  for  the  Police  Department  — 
of  course  that’s  dangerous  to  say,  because  when  this  is  published, 
they’ll  all  be  knocking  on  the  door.  But  they  are  an  important 
barometer,  and  I can  tell  you.  they  are  generally  very  positive  on 
community  policing.  The  feedback  from  their  constituents  is  very 
positive  Do  they  want  more?  Yes.  in  certain  areas  where  we  could 
be  better,  sure.  I go  to  a lot  of  community  meetings,  and  I know  that 
people  don’t  necessarily  like  everything  the  Police  Department  is 
doing,  no  question  about  it.  They  feel  good  about  the  beat  officers, 
they  feel  good  about  what  they  're  doing,  that  he  or  she  addressed  this 
problem,  and  they  come  up  and  tell  me  so.  These  are  things  that  just 


weren’t  happening  before.  We  have  a vehicle  to  address  a lot  of 
these  quality -of-life  issues  — a hackneyed  term,  I grant  you  * — that 
concern  a lot  of  people.  We  can’t  solve  them  all;  there  are  a lot  of 
things  out  of  the  scope  of  the  Police  Department,  but  at  least  there's 
a vehicle  now  to  address  a lot  of  it.  We  have  a territorial  imperative: 
Go  out  and  take  care  of  the  problems  in  that  area.  Y ou  have  someone 
who  takes  responsibility  now.  That's  good.  A precinct  commander 
can  say:  “You’ve  got  this  area,  and  this  problem  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention.  What  can  be  done  with  it?" 

Drug  highs  & lows 

LEN:  The  department  has  made  about  75,000  fewer  drug 
arrests  in  the  past  three  years  after  a decision  was  made  to 
concentrate  on  higher-level  drug  dealing.  How  do  you  reconcile 
this  with  the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  city  residents, 
many  of  whom  are  terrorized  on  a daily  basis? 

KELLY:  That  wasn’t  the  only  reason  arrests  were  down.  We  did 
focus  on  the  higher  level  to  a certain  extent,  but  we  never  stopped 
making  low-level  drug  arrests.  The  TNT  [tactical  narcotics  teams] 
has  stayed  up  and  running,  and  now  is  being  increased.  What  you 
have  to  understand  is  we  made  a commitment  to  community 
policing,  which  I think  is  the  reason  to  a large  extent  why  crime  is 
down.  We  made  a determination  to  increase  the  uni  form  presence  on 
the  street  without  having  additional  hires.  Additional  hires  have 
only  come  about  in  large  numbers  in  the  last  year  or  year  and  a half. 
Early  on  we  didn't  have  the  personnel  to  do  it.  We  kept  people  on 
patrol  with  different  programs  like  Operation  Take  Back,  where  we 
had  some  overtime  to  maximize  uniform  presence  on  the  street.  We 
were  trying  to  keep  the  strength  of  the  precincts  up  the  best  we  could, 
so  some  attrited  spots  in  the  Narcotics  Division  weren’t  backed  up. 
That’s  why  the  number  of  arrests  went  down,  not  because  of  a 
conscious  policy.  Nobody  said,  “Let’s  cut  these  arrests  " Arrests  of 
the  Narcotics  Division  are  a function  of  personnel.  The  most 
meaningful  narcotics  arrests  are  made  by  undercover  officers,  and 
then  other  police  officers  come  in  and  make  the  arrest  of  that  person. 
That’s  manpower  intensive.  The  numbers  were  down  somewhat; 
they’re  now  going  back  up.  But  you’ve  got  to  step  back  and  look  at 
the  whole  picture . We  ’ ve  maximized  uni  form  presence  on  the  street . 
We’ve  had  over  a 1 5-percent  decrease  in  crime  in  almost  two  years. 
In  35  out  of  the  last  36  months,  crime  has  been  down  in  New  York, 
and  in  all  categories.  That  ’ s the  big  picture.  These  are  judgments  that 
management  has  to  make  in  terms  of  how  you  deploy  your  forces. 
That  was  a judgment  that  we  made,  a judgment  that  I support. 

LEN:  If  you  could  do  anything  you  wanted  with  the  department 
over  the  next  five  years — essentially  a blank  slate  accompanied 
by  a blank  check  — w hat  sorts  of  things  would  you  do? 

KELLY  That 's  a good  question.  I think  clearly  we  need  tremendous 


improvement  in  our  technology,  in  the  equipment  that  officers  have. 
I would  like  each  beat  officer  to  have  a portable  computer,  a walking 
data  bank,  so  that  they'd  have  information  at  the  ready  to  do  their 
own  name  checks  and  what  have  you  without  having  to  go  back  to 
the  station  house  — just  like  Federal  Express  people  and  a host  of 
other  people  do.  I would  love  to  change  the  physical  plant.  We  have 
142  buildings,  the  vast  majority  of  which  were  built  before  1930, 
and  some  of  which  were  built  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  They're 
in  disrepair,  and  not  a pleasant  environment.  I think  that-sends  a 
signal  to  the  cops:  ‘‘This  is  what  the  organization  thinks  of  you.” 
I’d  like  to  have  a way,  as  we  talked  about  before,  of  rewarding 
people  who  are  on  uniform  patrol,  keeping  themon  patrol  and  giving 
them  appropriate  recognition  and  compensation  for  what  they  do — 
because  that’s  the  most  important  job  in  the  department.  I’ve 
worked  a lot  with  having  cops  interact  with  the  community  to  lessen 
tensions,  in  a whole  host  of  programs  that  ultimately  come  down  to 
money  because  there  are  things  I’d  like  to  do  for  long  periods  of  time 
with  police  officers  as  far  as  training,  but  you  can’t  take  them  off 
patrol  to  do  that.  If  you  have  a lot  of  money  for  overtime  and  backup, 
you  could  take  people  and  train  them  for  weeks  and  months,  maybe 
a total  immersion  program  in  a particular  community.  The  ser- 
geants ’ academy  i s another  i ssue  that  I’d  I i ke  to  ha  ve . I'd  I i ke  to  have 
a separate  facility  in  a location  removed  from  any  other  facility, 
where  sergeants  are  acculturated  into  the  management  mindset. 
They're  now  part  of  management,  not  supervisors  as  we  call  them. 
They  now  get  paid  to  see  that  the  other  people  do  the  job,  not  that 
they  do  the  job  on  their  own.  That’s  a big  jump,  a big  gap.  I don’t 
think  we’ve  done  enough  training  with  them  in  the  department  to 
emphasize  the  difference  and  to  support  them  when  they  get  out.  So 
that’s  about  $20  million  right  there. 


Track  record 

LEN:  What  do  you  see  as  your  rruyor  accomplishments  so  far? 

KELLY:  I think  we've  strengthened  cofrtmunily  pdlicing'  l fe<jl 
pretty  good  about  the  recruitment  initiative.'  When’l  came  bn ‘board 
here,  we  had,  in  my  view,  a less  than  adequate  number  of  candidates 
for  the  police  officer  examination.  They  were  not  representative  of 
the  city.  We  suspended  the  test,  moved  it  back  six  months,  and 
embarked  on  a major  recruiting  drive.  We  put  together  a recruitment 
team  of  over  100  in-house  people  from  various  ethnic  groups,  and 
got  the  largest  number  of  candidates  ever  for  a police  officer  exami- 
nation, and  the  highest  percentage  and  the  highest  number  of 
minority  applicants.  Certainly  we  have  strengthened  the  internal 
investigative  system.  We  talked  about  that  before,  and  I like  to  think 
that  was  one  of  the  accomplishments.  We’ve  initiated  a pride 
campaign,  with  a whole  series  of  initiatives  to  rekindle  our  collec- 
tive self-esteem  of  the  department  We  have  organized  disorder 
control  training,  with  major  drills  every  month.  They’re  spontane- 
ously done  — no  advance  warning.  I’ve  designated  a deputy  chief 
to  be  in  charge  of  that,  and  we’re  much  better  prepared  now  than  we 
were  a year  ago  to  respond  to  disorders.  It’s  mandated  that  every- 
body in  the  department  receives  disorder  control  training.  We’ve 
opened  a citizens’  academy  which  has  been  very  helpful.  People 
have  such  an  enthusiastic  feeling  about  it.  These  are  citizens  who  are 
going  to  this  academy  one  night  a week  for  1 2 weeks . We’ve  started 
court  training  for  police  officers.  Before  they  testify  in  court  they  are 
trained.  They  see  a videotape,  and  someone  comes  in  and  talks  to 
them  about  the  fact  that  they’re  representing  the  department.  And 
we  recognize  that  the  9-millimeters  are  not  the  liability  we  thought 
they  might  be.  We  did  our  own  well-thought-out,  well -structured 
pilot  program  and  came  to  that  determination.  Now  we’re  expand- 
ing that  program. 

LEN:  How  would  you  describe  yourself  as  a manager? 

KELLY:  Oh,  I don’t  know.  Eclectic.  I like  to  think  of  myself  as  being 
a hands-on  person.  I like  to  go  out  and  see  things  firsthand. 

LEN:  It’s  been  said  that  you're  a micro-manager. 

KELLY : I think  I am  to  a certain  extent.  I suppose  that  could  be  bad 
in  some  contexts,  but  this  is  my  first  year,  and  there  are  certain  things 
that  I want  done  in  a certain  way.  I also  think  it’s  sort  of  the 
management  style  of  the  90’s.  The  world  has  changed.  We  talk 
about  downsizi  ng  and  empowerment,  al  I of  the  buzz  terms,  but  what 
it  really  comes  down  to  is  hands-on  management  involvement.  No 
longer  can  any  managers  — public  or  private  sector  — sit  on  some 
lofty  perch  and  delegate  things,  and  then  have  it  all  come  back 
nicely.  You’ve  got  to  delegate,  no  question  about  it,  but  you’ve  got 
to  follow  upon  things.  If  that's  micro- managing,  then  I plead  guilty 


"Community  policing  provides  a safeguard  against  corruption. 
You  have  the  community  out  there  knowing  the  cops  and  watching 
them.  They  supervise  the  cops  in  their  own  way.  It  actually 
strengthens  a lot  of  integrity  initiatives  in  the  department." 
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Safety  first: 


Keeping  crime  at  bay  in  the  NYC  schools 


Hardly  anyone  has  a good  word  lo 
say  about  our  public  schools,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  big  cities.  Critics 
complain  that  Johnny  not  only  can’t 

BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

read,  he  can’t  handle  numbers.  Too 
many  Johnnies  and  Janes  graduate  with 
only  a dim  grasp  of  the  three  R’s  and 
poor  prospects  as  college  material  or 
job  aspirants. 

Whose  fault  is  that?  Before  we  blame 
teachers,  principals  and  other  educa- 
tors, consider  the  problems  they  have. 
Many  middle  and  high  school  students 
are  scornful  of  teachers,  principals, 
parents  — anybody  in  authority  They 
look  only  to  their  peers  for  approval. 
The  result  is  disrespect,  disobedience 
to  those  in  authority  and,  what’s  worse, 
violent  and  self-destructive  behavior. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  National  Association  of  School 
Psychologists  estimate  that  100,000 
children  take  guns  into  schools  each 
day.  More  than  250  teachers  are  physi- 
cally assaulted  every  day,  and  6,000 
others  are  threatened.  Some  14,000 
students  are  attacked  in  their  schools  by 


Janet  Lennon 

Repaying  a debt  to  schools. 

other  students  each  day. 

Obviously,  most  kids  aren't  involved 
in  threats  and  violence  in  school  or 
elsewhere,  but  it  doesn't  take  many 
disruptive  students  to  interfere  with 
learning.  One  per  class  will  do  the  job. 
So  controlling  the  troublemakers  and 
the  potentially  violent  students  has  to 


be  a high  priority  in  schools  above  the 
elementary  level.  Even  in  elementary 
schools  in  big  cities,  security  is  often  a 
problem  because  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood may  be  unsafe. 

Cities  handle  the  security  problem 
in  different  ways.  In  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  uniformed,  sworn 
police  officers  are  stationed  in  tough 
schools.  In  New  York  City,  a few  sworn 
officers  are  detailed  in  schools,  but 
most  of  the  security  job  falls  on  a force 
of  some  3,000  school  safety  officers 
(formerly  called  guards). 

Janet  Lennon  is  the  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions for  the  Division  of  School  Safety 
in  the  New  York  public  schools.  The 
division  has  its  own  six-week  training 
academy  that  safety  officers  attend 
before  going  on  the  job  in  a school. 
They  must  be  at  least  2 1 years  old  and 
have  graduated  from  high  school.  At 
the  academy,  officers  learn  about  the 
legal  system,  the  social  sciences,  and 
nonviolent  conflict  resolution. 

“They  receive  a lot  of  training  in 
how  to  work  with  students  to  resolve 
conflict  without  violence,  and  how  to 
keep  a violent  situation  from  becoming 
even  more  dangerous,"  said  Lennon. 

The  school  safety  officers  are  un- 
armed. “Our  officers  on  many  occa- 


NYC's Molten  Commission 
paints  grim  corruption  picture 


From  September  27  through  October  7,  New 
Yorkers  were  fp<|  tjaily  reports  on  organized  criminal 
gangs  of  rogue  cops  that  had  infested  the  New  York 
City  Police  Deportment.  The  Mollen  Commission 
hearings,  named  after  former  Deputy  Mayor  for  Public 
Safety  Milton  Mollen,  who  presided  over  the  mayoral- 
appointed  investigation,  spotlighted  a wave  of  police 
corruption  the  likes  of  which  had  not  been  seen  for  20 
years.  Yet  while  the  Knapp  Commission  in  the  early 
I970’s  found  an  organized  system  of  payoffs,  the 
Mollen  Commission  found  officers  seduced  by 
narcotics  and  money,  and  a department  that  appeared 
eager  to  avoid  the  issue. 

The  Mollen  Commission  investigation  was  launched 
within  weeks  after  five  New  York  City  police  officers 
were  arrested  on  May  6, 1992  — by  the  Suffolk  County 
Police  Department  — for  possession  and  sale  of 
cocaine.  Those  officers  were  by  no  means  the  only  cops 
busted  for  drugs  that  year,  but  what  underscored  the 
impact  of  these  arrests  was  that  these  now-exposed  cells 
of  rogue  cops  engaged  in  drug-related  corruption  and 
brutality  that  occurred  in  some  of  the  city’s  poorest, 
most  drug-ravaged  neighborhoods. 

The  hearings  began  with  testimony  from  the  officers 
involved.  They  described  a litany  of  offenses  that 
included;  getting  $4,000  to  $8,000  a week  by  extorting 
money  and  stealing  drugs  in  Brooklyn  and  reselling 
them  on  Long  Island,  rolling  drunks;  robbing  the  dead, 
snorting  cocaine  from  the  dashboards  of  patrol  cars; 
being  paid  off  by  drug  traffickers  in  exchange  for  inside 
tips  and  protection;  illegally  raiding  homes,  and  using 
lead-lined  gloves  and  flashlights  to  beat  hundreds  of 
people  without  fear  of  the  consequences. 

The  crimes  committed  by  these  officers  began  to 
come  to  light  in  May  1992  [see  LEN,  June  30,  1992). 
What  the  Mollen  Commission  found  underlying  them 
was  widespread  “institutional  resistance”  to  uncovering 
and  exposing  police  corruption. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  depicted  a department  that 
was  paranoid  about  letting  so  much  as  a hint  of  scandal 
escape.  Without  naming  names,  witnesses  described  a 
department  that  would  concentrate  on  isolated  arrests  in 
iider  to  fragment  investigations,  rather  than  conduct 
major  inquiries.  Police  investigators  testified  that  they 
found  an  unwritten  policy  that  discouraged  major 
corruption  inquiries  from  1986  to  1991.  Corruption 
inquiries,  they  said,  were  blocked  by  commanders,  none 
of  whose  names  were  made  public. 


Sgt.  Joseph  F.  Trimboli,  who  singlchandedly 
investigated  20  officers  involved  in  this  wave  of  drug 
corruption,  testified  that  his  investigations  were  stymied 
by  officials  who  did  not  provide  him  with  equipment 
and  other  resources.  While  Trimboli  did  not  identify 
individuals  — nor  was  he  asked  to  — he  recalled  a 
1989  meeting  at  which  assistant  chiefs,  inspectors  and 
captains  berated  him  for  continuing  his  investigations. 
One  of  the  most  painful  aspects  of  his  investigation,  he 
said,  was  that  in  an  attempt  to  thwart  his  efforts,  police 
officials  told  him  that  he  himself  was  under  suspicion. 

The  hearings  also  revealed  that  Internal  Affairs  kept 
a secret  files  of  allegations  of  corruption  against  its  own 
officers,  top  police  officials  and  their  relatives  — files 
that  were  not  shown  to  prosecutors.  These  files, 
containing  some  40  cases,  have  been  reopened  by 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Internal  Affairs  Walter  Mack 
Jr.,  who  was  appointed  by  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  Kelly  in  May  with  the  specific  task  of 
weeding  out  corruption. 

Former  Chief  Daniel  Sullivan,  who  headed  internal 
affairs  from  1987  to  1992,  testified  that  the  department 
was  "paranoid"  of  negative  publicity.  Sullivan  tesufied 
that  then-Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward’s  response  to  a 
similar  drug  corruption  case  in  the  77th  Precinct  in 
Brooklyn  was  an  overreaction.  At  that  time,  numerous 
transfers  were  implemented  that,  according  to  Sullivan, 
sent  a message  that  police  commanders  would 
jeopardize  their  careers  if  high-profile  corruption  were 
revealed. 

When  it  came  to  the  investigation  of  Officer  Michael 
Dowd  — the  ringleader  of  the  cops  busted  in  Suffolk 
County  — Sullivan  insisted  that  be  was  not  familiar 
with  the  case  despite  testimony  that  he  received  a 
memorandum  summarizing  numerous  allegations. 
During  his  testimony,  Sullivan  had  40  such  lapses  of 
memory.  Former  Commissioner  Ward  later  testified 
that  he.  too,  was  unaware  of  Dowd’s  activities,  and 
went  on  to  tell  the  commission  that  Sullivan's  testimony 
was  "foolish" 

The  Mollen  Commission  is  expected  to  issue  a 
report  in  the  next  few  weeks.  It  will  also  devise  a plan 
for  outside  monitoring  of  police  corruption,  an  action 
that  has  Commissioner  Kelly's  support  (For  more  on 
the  issue  of  corruption  in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Deportment,  see  the  interview  with  Commissioner 
Kelly,  beginning  on  Page  8.) 

— Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


sions  have  taken  loaded  weapons  from 
students,  using  nonviolent  means,” 
Lennon  said.  “That  is,  there  hasn't  been 
any  shooting  or  violence  in  the  taking 
of  the  weapons , because  they ' re  trained 
in  how  to  talk  to  students  without  ele- 
vating the  level  of  violence." 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current 
school  year  (as  of  October  1993),  more 
than  25  guns  have  been  found  in  the  city 
schools,  Lennon  said.  "That’s  very 
troubling,"  she  noted.  “It  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem, 
and  I don’t  believe  we’re  getting  all  the 
guns  that  are  in  the  schools." 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  in 
New  York  City  schools  rose  by  29 
percent  in  the  1992-1993  school  year, 
leading  to  a proposal  to  upgrade  the 
hiring  process  and  the  training  of  school 
safety  officers  and  take  other  measures 
to  promote  security. 

At  this  writing.  41  of  the  city’s  nearly 
125  high  schools  have  metal  detectors 
and  magnetic  identification  cards  for 
students.  In  some,  drug-selling  is  a 
problem.  Seven  years  ago.  New  York 
State  increased  the  punishment  for  drug 
selling  on  school  grounds,  but  it  has  not 
worked  well  because  the  law  applies 
only  to  sales  to  persons  under  19  years 
old.  A vast  percentage  of  arrests  for 
drug  sales  on  school  grounds  are  made 
by  undercover  police  officers,  who  are 
required  to  be  at  least  20.  So  the  school 
system  is  asking  the  state  Legislature  to 
remove  the  age  restriction  on  the  buyer 
so  that  an  undercover  officer  can  be 
more  effective  in  nabbing  dealers. 

Janet  Lennon  has  headed  the  school 


safety  office  since  last  February.  Previ- 
ously, she  had  been  legal  counsel  to 
former  Police  Commissioner  Lee  P 
Brown,  who  now  directs  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
After  graduating  from  Yale  Law  School 
in  1979,  Lennon  clerked  for  a U.S. 
District  Court  judge  and  then  joined  the 
prestigious  New  York  law  firm  of  Davis, 
Polk  & Wardwell.  “But  I knew  that  I 
wanted  to  get  involved  with  criminal 
justice,"  she  said.  That  ambition  was 
realized  when  she  went  into  the  office 
of  Manhattan  District  Attorney  Robert 
Morgenthau,  where,  among  other  tasks, 
she  supervised  20  assistant  D.A.’s  in 
drug  prosecutions 

As  Chief  of  Operations  for  the  school 
safety  division,  Lennon  said,  “I  have  a 
tough  but  rewarding  job.  When  I see 
that  a school’s  security  is  improving, 
it’s  really  rewarding  to  me  because 
that’s  what  my  job  is  all  about."  It’s  also 
a personal  matter,  in  the  sense  that 
Lennon  is  a product  of  the  New  York 
City  schools  — specifically,  Lafayette 
High  School  in  Brooklyn. 

“I  feel  I owe  the  schools  a lot,"  she 
said.  “This  is  my  way  of  saying  thanks 
to  those  schools." 

( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


IACP  to  Congress; 
Nice  job  — so  far 


In  the  estimation  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  current  Congressional 
efforts  to  stem  the  nation’s  spiraling 
violent  crime  represent  a good  start,  but 
may  need  more  work. 

“Violent  crime  in  paralyzing  the 
citizens  of  this  country  and  must  be 
dealt  with  in  a manner  so  as  to  provide 
swift  and  certain  punishment  to  violent 
offenders,"  said  Greensboro,  N.C., 
Police  Chief  Sylvester  Daughtry  Jr., 
following  his  inauguration  Oct.  26  at 
the  IACP’s  100th  annual  conference  in 
St.  Louis.  “The  bills  proposed  are  a 
good  beginning  but  they  will  need  to  be 
amended,  and  additional  legislation  may 
be  necessary,  if  we  are  truly  going  to 
make  real  progress  in  our  national  ef- 
fort to  fight  violent  crime." 

Daughtry  said  he  had  sent  letters  to 
Senator  Joseph  Biden  (D.-Del  ),  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (R  - 
Utah),  and  other  Congressional  leaders 
detailing  IACP  positions  on  various 
components  of  the  House  and  Senate 
crime  bills.  Among  those  proposals  the 
IACP  supports,  he  noted,  are  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Presidential  Commission 
on  Cnme  and  Violence  and  additional 
funding  to  deploy  more  police  officers 
on  the  nation’s  streets.  The  IACP  also 
strongly  supports  passage  of  the  Brady 
Bill,  which  would  require  a five-day 
waiting  period  on  the  purchase  of  hand- 
guns, Daughtry  added. 

Many  members  of  the  IACP  leader- 
ship oppose  the  creation  of  a national 
“Police  Corp6,"  in  which  college  stu- 
dents would  receive  tuition  waivers  in 


exchange  for  a promise  to  serve  as  law 
enforcement  officers  in  their  commu- 
nities after  graduation,  and  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  lead  to  the  enactment  of 
a Police  Officer’s  Bill  of  Rights. 

Daughtry  said  IACP  members  also 
have  voiced  concern  over  proposals 
that  do  not  appear  in  the  crime  bills 
currently  before  Congress,  including  a 
ban  on  the  manufacture  and  importa- 
tion of  assault  pistols  and  rifles,  a “good 
faith"  exemption  to  the  exclusionary 
rule,  and  funding  for  new  correctional 
facilities  to  house  violent  criminals. 

The  IACP  president  urged  Biden  to 
hold  hearings  on  several  provisions, 
including  those  calling  for  additional 
funds  to  hire  officers  for  community 
policing  programs.  “While  the  IACP 
certainly  supports  additional  funds, 
hearings  should  be  held  to  obtain  law 
enforcement’s  opinion  on  such  things 
as  required  matching  contributions, 
allocations  of  grants  between  small  and 
large  agencies,  as  well  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  between  salaries  and  other 
grant  programs."  Daughtry  wrote. 

Daughtry  also  outlined  law  enforce- 
ment concerns  about  the  "conspicuous 
lack  of  attention  to  gun  control  matters" 
in  the  Senate  crime  bill,  including  the 
absence  of  the  Brady  Bill,  increased 
limits  on  Federal  firearms  licensees 
without  additional  funding  for  inspec- 
tions by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  and  restrictions  on 
the  possession  of  firearms  by  juveniles 

“All  these  issues  must  be  dealt  with 
in  a comprehensive  matter  if  we  are  to 
see  any  legitimate  diminution  in  vio- 
lent crime,"  Daughtry  said. 
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Beckner: 


A little  courtesy  can  go  a long  way 


By  Mark  R.  Beckner 

Policing  today  is  under  increasing  attack  for 
abuses  and  misconduct  against  the  public.  Na- 
tional attention  to  the  Rodney  King  incident  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  beating  death  of  Malice  Green  in 
Detroit,  as  well  as  local  stories  of  police  excesses, 
have  raised  the  public  awareness  and  scrutiny  of 
police  conduct.  Through  education  and  mass 
media,  people  today  are  better  informed  of  the 
law,  their  constitutional  rights,  and  acceptable 
levels  of  police  behavior.  Furthermore,  the  public 
has  become  ever  more  concerned  with  how  its 
police  officers  respond  to  their  needs  and  prob- 
lems. Expectations  of  police  officers  have  grown 
to  include  the  belief  that  officers  will  always  do 
the  right  thing,  solve  problems,  uphold  the  law 
and,  most  importantly,  treat  people  with  respect. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  today's  officers  face 
some  of  the  greatest  problems  in  this  country’s 
history.  Increased  violence,  juvenile  gangs,  drug 
use,  the  prevalence  of  firearms,  an  overloaded 
justice  system,  and  community  pressure  to  solve 
these  problems  are  just  some  of  the  many  issues 
confronting  law  enforcement.  In  addition,  special 
interest  groups  have  become  increasingly  vocal  in 
demanding  equal  attention  and  treatment  from 
t^eir  police  departments. 

Understandably  in  this  arena  of  uncertainty, 
public  expectation  and  public  oversight,  tensions 
between  the  police  and  the  public  are  sometimes 
strained.  At  times,  officers  allow  their  frustrations 
to  taint  their  interactions  with  the  public,  in  the 
form  of  abuse  or  misconduct.  While  in  extreme 
cases  the  result  can  be  a serious  violation  of  police 
principles,  such  as  excessive  force,  it  usually 
manifests  itself  in  minor  incidents  of  rudeness, 
inappropriate  comments  or  intimidation.  To  the 
recipient,  however,  it  can  be  perceived  as  a serious 
violation  of  his  or  her  rights  or  dignity.  The  result, 
quite  often,  is  a formal  complaint  being  filed 
against  one  or  more  officers. 

No  Dissing  Allowed 

Police  officers  are  hpld  to  a higher  standard  of 
conduct  than  the  general  public  — and  rightfully 
so.  This  includes  the  principle  that  officers  will 
treat  all  people  withfaimess,  courtesy  and  respect. 
The  public  has  grown  to  expect  no  less  from  their 


What  counts  about  DARE 

To  the  editor. 

Your  October  15  article.  “10  Years  Later, 
DARE  Is  Still  Controversial,"  served  to  empha- 
size an  all-too-common  truth:  When  adults  meddle 
with  something  the  kids  like,  the  kids  often  suffer. 
Those  who  know,  the  police  departments  and 
school  districts,  are  often  asked  what  they  think  of 
DARE.  In  almost  every  instance  the  answer  is  a 
ringing  endorsement.  So  why  the  uproar?  Could  it 
be  that  a program  free  to  the  schools  is  stepping  on 
some  capitalistic  toes0 

Your  article  cites  the  opinions  of  the  child 
psychologists  who  question  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a program.  If  these  doctors  are  so  good  at 
keeping  kids  off  drugs,  why  do  we  still  have  the 
problem?  If  they  think  DARE  is  flawed,  why 
aren't  they  in  the  classroom  instead  of  sitting  back 
trying  to  psychoanalyze  a very  successful  pro- 
gram. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  many  people 
believe  that  teaching  a program  such  as  DARE 
should  best  be  left  to  teachers  or  doctors.  DARE  is 
designed  to  be  taught  by  someone  who  has  seen 
firsthand  the  human  wreckage  caused  by  drug 
abuse.  How  many  teachers  or  doctors  have  ever 
been  on  a drug  bust"'  How  many  liave  had  to  cart 
off  the  bodies  of  overdosed  mothers  and  fathers 
while  the  children  stand  by  bewildered  and  crying 
as  their  world  crumbles  around  them? 

DARE  is  certainly  not  perfect.  There  will 


public  servants.  When  people  feel  they  have  been 
treated  unfairly,  or  with  disrespect,  they  feel  abused 
and  insulted.  People  want  police  officers  to  listen 
and  respect  them  as  individuals  entitled  to  their 
lawful  rights,  regardless  of  why  they  are  being 
contacted. 

To  be  treated  with  dignity  and  respect  is  a 
human  need  and  desire  shared  by  all  people.  At  a 
recent  semi nar  on  community  pol  ici ng,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  told  of  a conversation  she  had 
with  a group  of  Los  Angeles  gang  members.  They 
told  her  that  that  they  could  accept  being  arrested 
when  they  had  done  something  wrong.  What 
really  upset  them,  however,  was  when  they  were 


degraded  by  being  treated  with  disrespect. 

The  attitude  projected  by  an  officer  can  have  a 
direct  influence  on  the  nature  of  an  interaction 
with  a citizen,  and  very  often  determines  whether 
or  not  a citizen  files  a complaint  against  that 
officer.  I have  investigated  many  complaints 
against  officers  that  were  precipitated  by  state- 
ments, body  language,  demeanor  and  actions  that 
were  perceived  by  citizens  as  disrespectful  or 
uncaring  This  can  evoke  emotional  responses  in 
people  that  influence  their  perspective  of  what 
occurred  in  a particular  incident.  When  this  hap- 
pens, complaints  against  officers  based  on  real  or 
perceived  disrespect  will  often  be  exaggerated. 
Many  of  these  types  of  complaints  are  difficult  to 
prove  or  disprove.  Officers  become  increasingly 
frustrated  over  what  they  see  as  petty  complaints 
and  citizens  remain  dissatisfied  with  their  police 
department  . 

Using  “People  Skills” 

Unfortunately,  officers  too  often  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  they  are  in  control  of  police-citizen 
contacts.  When  a contact  does  not  go  well,  it  is 


always  be  kids  who  fall  through  the  cracks.  But 
DARE  is  doing  something  that  no  other  drug 
resistance  program  has  ever  done.  Each  week  it  is 
offering  millions  of  kids  sound  information  on 
resistance  techniques  presented  by  someone  who 
really  knows  the  subject  and  who  cares  about 
them.  It  is  offering  them  a true  role  model  they  can 
look  up  to,  a policeman  who  demonstrates  his 
community  involvement  by  showing  kids  the  right 
way  toa  productive  life.  DARE  kids  know  instinc- 
tively that  their  DARE  officers  love  them.  And  the 
kids  return  this  love  tenfold,  in  many  cases  by 
emulating  the  lifestyle  demonstrated  by  the  offi- 
cer. Is  this  the  sign  of  an  ineffective  program?  And 
if  DARE  saves  just  one  kid,  isn’t  it  worth  it? 
Detractors  can  talk  all  they  want  to,  but  they  can 
never  change  the  fact  that  DARE  is  a positive  part 
of  many  kids’  lives. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  really  only 
one  thing  to  do.  Those  who  seek  the  demise  of  this 
outstanding  program  should  go  out  and  ask  the 
kids.  After  all.  they’re  the  ones  who  really  count. 

BILL  FINNELL 
DARE  Officer 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 


A political  FBI? 

To  the  editor. 

For  all  of  its  history,  the  FBI  has  always  been 
a non-political,  non-partisan  law  enforcement 


usually  because  the  officer  did  not  use  the  people 
skills  he  or  she  possesses  and  is  capable  of  using. 
We  have  all  seen  emotional  or  volatile  situations 
that  were  under  control  until  an  officer  did  or  said 
something  that  reignited  the  situation.  Insults, 
name-calling,  blaming,  showing  indifference, 
inappropriate  laughter,  and  body  language  can  all 
evoke  emotional  responses. 

Regardless  of  the  statements  or  demeanor  of  a 
citizen  or  criminal  suspect,  officers  should  be  able 
to  keep  their  emotions  and  actions  under  control. 
Verbal  and  physical  skills  are  taught  that  will 
enable  an  officer  to  defuse  most  situations.  Even 
when  physical  force  is  used,  few  complaints  will 
result  when  that  force  is  legitimate  and  reason- 


able. However,  when  a person  believes  he  has  not 
been  treated  with  respect  and  dignity,  he  will  often 
feel  violated  by  the  officer. 

This  is  evident  when  interviewing  individuals 
who  have  filed  complaints  against  police  officers. 
While  the  initial  complaint  may  not  involve  any- 
thing the  officer  said,  or  the  attitude  he  or  she 
projected,  it  will  often  become  clear  that  the 
nature  of  the  confrontation  did  not  go  well.  Fur- 
ther inquiry  will  often  reveal  a particular  state- 
ment or  behavior  exhibited  by  the  officer  that  was 
insulting  or  disrespectful  toward  that  person.  From 
that  point  on,  the  individual  interpreted  the  actions 
and  behavior  of  the  officer  in  a negative  light, 
regardless  of  whether  the  actions  were  appropri- 
ate. Not  only  can  this  experience  color  that  per- 
son’s perception  of  what  occurred,  it  can  create  an 
anti-police  bias  for  that  person  that  will  affect 
future  dealings  with  the  police. 

Problem  Avoidance 

By  simply  dealing  with  people  in  a profes- 
sional, respectful  manner,  many  complaints  against 
police  officers  can  be  avoided.  We  all  know  of 


agency.  Until  now,  that  is.  Recently,  an  internal 
FBI  working  group  called  the  “Gun  Control 
Committee"  proposed  that  the  FBI  shed  its  estab- 
lished role  and  become  an  advocate  of  pure,  par- 
tisan politics  on  the  issue  of  gun  control. 

That  the  committee  expressed  a willingness  to 
attempt  a total  ban  on  all  guns  and  all  ammo  in  the 
U.S.  is  almost  beside  the  point  — right  or  wrong, 
that  is  a matter  of  policy  within  the  Clinton 
Administration.  The  danger  here  lies  with  the 
trend  that  the  switch  from  neutrality  will  entail. 
What  will  come  next?  How  can  we  know  that  there 
won’t  come  a time  when  a rogue  President  will 
come  into  office  with  a repressive  or  otherwise 
unacceptable  agenda?  Today,  we  can  count  on 
separation  of  powers  to  check  any  such  abuse.  But 
if  the  FBI  were  to  become  a national  political 
police  force,  ready  and  willing  to  support  the 
political  agenda  of  the  party  holding  office,  could 
we  have  that  same  confidence?  Am  I the  only  one 
who  is  reminded  of  historical  examples  of  na- 
tional political  police  forces,  such  as  the  secret 
police  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  or  Hitler's 
stormtroopers? 

I urge  all  concerned  citizens  to  contact  their 
elected  Federal  representatives  with  their  opinion 
on  this  matter  This  dangerous  proposal  should  be 
stopped  dead  in  its  tracks  now. 

HAL  KING 
Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y. 


officers  who  make  numerous  citizen  contacts, 
write  numerous  tickets  and  make  many  arrests,  yet 
generate  few  or  no  citizen  complaints.  Conversely, 
there  are  those  officers  who  generate  repeated 
complaints  while  doing  no  more  or  even  less  than 
other  officers.  There  is  a reason  for  this. 

Excluding  those  officers  who  are  simply  bad 
employees  and  need  to  be  dealt  with  harshly,  most 
of  the  time  the  reason  lies  in  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  people.  More  problems  and  conflicts  could 
be  avoided  by  simply  treating  people  right.  Re- 
member that  everyone  has  the  need,  desire  and 
expectation  to  be  respected,  especially  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  government.  When  treated 
poorly  by  an  officer,  for  whatever  reason,  people 
often  see  this  as  an  abuse  of  authority  and  a 
violation  of  their  dignity,  and  will  fight  back  by 
filing  a complaint.  If  we  accept  this,  then  it  be- 
comes clear  that  being  courteous  and  respectful  is 
a personal  advantage  for  every  officer. 

Of  course,  this  is  certainly  not  the  only  reason 
to  treat  people  with  respect  and  courtesy.  Officers 
have  long  known  that  getting  victims,  witnesses 
and  even  suspects  to  cooperate  is  a necessary 
ingredient  of  effective  policing.  In  return  for  their 
cooperation,  people  expect  to  be  treated  properly. 
The  best  officers  are  those  who  have  learned  this 
principle  and  live  by  it.  By  gaimng  the  coopera- 
tion of  others,  officers  can  enhance  their  effective- 
ness in  any  investigation. 

Safety  Sense 

Another  concern  is  that  of  officer  safety.  Just 
as  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  people  can  influ- 
ence the  probability  of  having  a complaint  filed,  it 
can  also  influence  physical  responses.  Officers 
have  the  opportunity  to  increase  or  decrease  con- 
flict in  any  adversarial  situation.  The  officer’s 
skills  and  how  he  or  she  deals  with  any  conflict  can 
have  a direct  impact  on  its  resolution. 

It  is  always  in  the  officer’s  best  interest  to 
avoid  physical  confrontation  if  at  all  possible,  and 
gain  the  cooperation  of  those  involved.  Some- 
times physical  confrontation  cannot  be  avoided. 
However,  there  are  also  times  when  it  could  have 
been  avoided,  if  only  the  officer  had  responded  in 
a professional  manner.  Insults,  challenges  and 
name-calling  seldom  decrease  emotional  re- 
sponses. Some  officers  are  very  adept  at  using 
their  communication  skills  to  deflate  anger  and 
conflict.  Others  are  not. 

Finally,  treating  people  with  respect  is  simply 
the  right  thing  to  do.  This  is  what  the  expects  and 
it  is  what  we  expect  from  ourselves.  As  a profes- 
sion, this  concept  is  basic  in  building  public  sup- 
port and  confidence  in  a police  department  In 
fact,  virtually  every  department  incorporates 
somewhere  in  its  values,  principles  or  rules  and 
regulations  the  notion  of  treating  people  fairly, 
courteously  and  with  respect. 

How  to  Do  the  Right  Thing 

Given  this,  how  do  we  then  encourage,  rein- 
force and  support  officers  in  conducting  them- 
selves in  a professional  manner  in  stressful,  frus- 
trating times?  Here  are  some  ideas: 

1 Every  department  should  have  or  develop  a 
set  of  values  and  principles  that  are  the  foundation 
Continued  on  Page  14 


(Sgt.  Mark  R Beckner  is  a 15-year  veteran  of 
the  Boulder,  Colo.,  Police  Department,  where  he 
has  headed  the  internal  affairs  unit  for  the  past 
two  years.  He  holds  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  criminal  justice. ) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 
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" The  attitude  projected  by  an  officer  can  have  a direct 
influence  on  the  nature  of  an  interaction  with  a citizen , 
and  very  often  determines  whether  or  not  a citizen  files 
a complaint  against  that  officer.  " 
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Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Executions  won’t  deter  crime 

“This  state  wisely  junked  the  death  penalty  in  1853.  Now. some  lawmakers  are  trying  to  bring  it  back. 
However,  the  absence  of  capital  punishment  is  a fine  tradition  Wisconsin  should  keep.  A chief  reason 
is  that  the  penalty  won’t  make  the  streets  one  whit  safer,  if  experience  elsewhere  is  a guide.  The  more 
the  states  execute,  seemingly  the  less  safe  the  streets  feel  It’s  supposed  to  work  the  other  way.  Last  year 
31  people  received  the  supreme  penalty  nationally  — then  a 30- year  record.  This  year  that  toll 
has  already  been  exceeded.  All  the  while,  the  fear  of  street  crime  keeps  rising.  Researchers  have  combed 
high  and  low  but  can’t  detect  in  the  death  penalty  more  deterrence  value  than  in  life  imprisonment. 
Studies  have  compared  murder  statistics  in  states  with  and  without  capital  punishment  and  states  before 
and  after  adopting  the  penalty.  One  study  actually  found  an  increase  in  murders  in  the  wake  of 
executions.  Interviews  with  death-row  inmates  suggests  that  deterrence  is  illusory.  The  death  penalty 
bill  in  the  state  Legislature  wouldn’t  fight  crime  any  more  effectively  than  life  imprisonment  already 
does.  Lawmakers  should  defeat  this  measure  and  instead  enact  laws  that  actually  combat  crime." 

— The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
Oct.  10.  1993 

A Waco  copout 

“The  contrast  between  two  reports  assessing  the  ill-fated  Federal  law  enforcement  effort  in  the  standoff 
with  cultist  David  Koresh  and  his  followers  couldn’t  be  more  stark.  The  Treasury  Department,  in  its 
report  on  the  shootout  between  cultists  and  agents  from  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms, 
was  brutally  honest  in  pinpointing  errors  and  assigning  blame.  But  the  Justice  Department's  report  falls 
short.  Nowhere  in  its  account  of  the  siege  and  conflagration  that  ended  in  mass  death  is  anyone  held 
responsible  for  miscalculations  in  the  FBI’s  role.  The  report  is  gentle  in  tone  but  damning  in  content. 
It  reveals  that  the  FBI  followed  a contradictory  strategy.  Tactical  agents  wanted  to  harass  cultists  into 
surrender,  while  hostage  negotiators  wanted  to  win  their  trust  and  encourage  them  to  come  out.  The 
report  never  says  why  this  conflict  wasn’t  resolved.  The  public  is  left  only  with  a recommendation  that, 
in  the  future,  a cadre  of  supervisors  be  trained  to  assure  better  coordination.  And  what  of  Attorney 
General  Reno,  whose  acceptance  of  responsibility  after  the  disaster  so  boosted  her  public  standing?  The 
report  indicates  that  she  first  disapproved  the  assault  on  the  compound,  then  later  approved  it.  But  what 
led  to  the  change?  That’s  left  foggy.  The  report  isn’t  a whitewash,  but  neither  is  it  a frank  assessment." 

— New  York  Newsday 
Oct.  13.  1993 

Another  warning  bell  at  the  FBI 

“For  now,  Suzanne  Doucette's  allegations  of  sexual  harassment  against  the  FBI  are  just  that:  allegations. 
But  they  have  a familiar  ring  — familiar  enough  that  they  ought  to  be  disturbing  to  new  FBI  chief  Louis 
Freeh.  He  ought  not  wait  for  a court  finding  to  begin  making  changes  that  will  let  female  agents  feel  as 
much  at  home  in  the  FBI  as  their  male  colleagues.  Doucette’s  specific  complaints  will  be  adjudicated 
eventually  in  administrative  forums  and  in  the  courts.  But  particularly  in  the  circle-the-wagons  reaction 
by  other  agents  to  the  filing  of  a formal  complaint,  they  sound  disturbingly  like  the  patterns  alleged  in 
lawsuits  in  recent  years  by  black  and  Hispanic  agents.  The  agency  settled  those  suits  and  agreed  to  take 
remedial  measures.  If  Freeh,  who  came  into  office  this  summer  pledging  to  open  new  opportunities  in 
the  FBI  for  women  and  minorities,  is  wise,  he’ll  begin  pressing  for  remedies  right  away  ." 

— Chicago  Tribune 
Oct.  13.  1993 


Crime  must  not  pay 

“The  judge  who  sentenced  longtime  fugitive  Katherine  Ann  Power  for  her  role  in  the  killing  of  a Boston 


police  officer  in  1970  handed  down  an  appropriate  punishment  when  he  barred  her  from  profiting  from 
her  crime  Police  Sgt  Claire  Schroeder.  daughter  of  the  slain  policeman,  Walter  Schroeder.  also  made 
an  eloquent  courtroom  attempt  to  keep  the  public’s  sympathies  in  this  case  focused  where  they  belong 
on  the  family  of  the  victim.  Noting  that  the  slain  officer  left  a wife  and  nine  children  behind  to  suffer 
while  she  hid  in  Oregon,  Schroeder  said:  For  reasons  that  I will  never  comprehend,  the  press  and  the 
public  scent  far  more  interested  in  the  difficulties  that  Kathennc  Ann  Power  has  inflicted  upon  herself 
than  in  the  very  real  and  horrible  suffering  she  inflicted  upon  my  family.’  If  any  blood  money  changes 
hands  as  a result  of  this  mindless  crime,  it  should  be  the  Schroeders  who  profit,  not  Power." 

— The  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
Oct.  8.  1993 

Guns  at  home  a threat 

“If  you  keep  a gun  in  the  house,  you’d  better  get  some  bulletproof  underwear  A study  published  last 
week  in  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  reports  that  keeping  a firearm  in  the  home  nearly  triples 
the  risk  that  a homicide  will  take  place  there.  This  is  fresh  news,  but  it’s  not  surprising  news  A 1992 
study  showed  that  the  presence  of  guns  in  the  house  nearly  quintuples  the  nsk  of  suicide.  And  a 1986 
study  reported  that  for  every  ‘self-protective’  or  ’justifiable’  gun-related  homicide,  there  were  43  other 
homicides,  suicides  and  accidental  deaths.  Obviously,  gun  ownership  does  not  make  you  safer,  and  that 
fact  leads  to  this  important  message:  If  you  are  an  anxious  American,  worried  about  home  security, 
buying  a gun  is  exactly  what  you  should  not  do  Like  the  tobacco  industry,  which  continues  to  deny  the 
health  risks  of  smoking,  opponents  of  responsible  gun  control  predictably  reject  the  study's  conclusions. 
They  say  the  research  is  flawed  because  most  ‘defensive’  uses  of  house-guns  don’t  end  in  killings.  But 
the  truth  is  much  simpler.  If  guns  made  you  safer,  then  fewer  people  living  in  gun-equipped  homes 
would  be  killed  than  people  living  in  similar  homes  without  guns  Yet  the  opposite  is  true,  even  after 
you  eliminate  other  risk  indicators,  such  as  drug  use.  At  present,  Congress  is  full  of  talk  about  the  Brady 
Bill,  which  would  impose  a waiting  period  on  gun  purchases.  That’s  a valuable  start,  but  responsible 
gun  control  must  be  far  more  comprehensive,  and  it  must  start  with  the  realization  that  whatever  their 
appeal,  guns  simply  do  not  make  you  safer.” 

— USA  Today 
Oct.  11.  1993 

Take  guns  out  of  juveniles’  hands 

“Usually  the  National  Rifle  Association  circles  the  wagons  and  opens  fire  anytime  a restriction  on  guns 
is  proposed.  Not  this  time.  The  powerful  gun-owners  organization  appears  ready  to  support  a measure 
to  outlaw  the  possession  of  firearms  by  juveniles.  The  proposal  comes  from  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  Commissioner  James  ‘Tim’  Moore  as  an  attempt  to  cut  down  on  the  epidemic  of  violence 
among  young  people.  In  1992,  more  than  20  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  for  weapons  violations  in 
Florida  were  under  the  age  of  1 8 That  same  year,  700  juveniles  were  referred  to  the  state  Department 
of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  for  nearly  1,300  concealed- weapons  violations.  The  public  wants 
something  done.  Now.  A youngster  cariyinga9mm.  pistol  is  heading  for  big  trouble.  Officers  shouldn't 
have  to  wait  for  bullets  to  fly  to  be  able  to  take  action.  The  proposed  law  would  prohibit  anyone  under 
1 6 from  possessing  any  firearm,  including  shotguns  and  rifles,  as  well  as  BB  guns,  air-  and  gas-operated 
guns  and  electric  guns,  unless  under  an  adult's  supervision.  The  adult  who  allowed  an  unaccompanied 
child  to  possess  a firearm  could  be  found  guilty  of  a third-degree  felony  It’s  going  to  take  a whole  lot 
more  — such  as  additional,  tougher  detention  facilities  as  well  as  expanded  programs  to  reach 
youngsters  before  they  become  lawless  — to  halt  juvenile  crime  But  this  proposal  would  make 
it  easier  for  law  enforcement  officers  to  pry  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminally  minded  youngsters  It 
could  be  particularly  useful  in  curtailing  gang  violence.  Colorado  recently  passed  a similar  measure, 
following  a series  of  teen  shootings.  At  least  17  other  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  passed 
laws  that  restrict  the  possession  of  guns  by  teens  The  NRA  supported  the  Colorado  measure,  and  Florida 
NRA  lobbyist  Marion  Hammer  says  the  organization  likely  will  support  a juvenile  gun  ban  in  Florida. 
That’s  a refreshingly  reasonable  stance  for  an  organization  that  often  has  been  shrill  in  its  opposition 
to  even  the  mildest  gun  restrictions.  Citizens  are  frustrated  and  angry.  They  want  the  state  to  mount  an 
all-out  attack  on  crime.  With  even  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  gun  owners’  rights  favoring  the 
regulation,  the  Florida  Legislature  has  no  excuse  not  to  act." 

— The  Tampa  ( Fla. ) Tribune 
Oct.  9.  1993 

If  guns  make  us  safe,  why  the  violence? 

“Anybody  contemplating  a visit  to  violence-wracked  Miami  might  be  interested  in  the  following, 
published  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel : ‘Every  eight  minutes  in  south  Florida  so  far  this  year  — 
24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week  — a gun  has  been  legally  sold.  The  Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  projects  that  gun  sales  in  Broward,  Dade  and  Palm  Beach  counties  will  increase  1 8 percent 
this  year  over  last . ’ Now,  doesn’t  that  make  you  feel  better  about  south  Florida  Maybe  Florida  tourism 
officials  ought  to  advertise  that  statistic  on  German  TV,  just  to  calm  fears  about  safety  After  all.  if  the 
easy  availability  of  guns  actually  reduces  crime,  as  the  National  Rifle  Association  argues,  south  Florida 
ought  to  be  at  least  18  percent  safer  this  year.  Somehow,  that  doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  case.  All  around 
the  country,  the  story  is  the  same.  Gun  ownership  rates  are  going  up  rapidly,  if  not  quite  as  quickly  as 
in  Miami.  America  has  never  been  better  armed  — or  less  safe.  Gearly,  the  answer  to  violence  is  not 
more  guns.  It  is  fewer  guns,  more  specifically  fewer  guns  in  the  hands  of  criminals.  We  have  the 
technology  to  help  accomplish  that  goal;  we  simply  lack  the  will  to  use  it.  Here  in  Georgia,  for  instance, 
the  NRA  helped  kill  an  instant  background  check  for  gun  buyers.  The  NRA’s  reasoning-’  People 
shouldn’t  have  to  ask  government’s  permission  to  buy  a gun.  How  did  we  ever  give  such  geniuses  the 
power  to  dictate  gun  policy?  And  more  important,  how  do  wc  take  that  power  away?  In  another  five 
years,  we  may  have  the  beginnings  of  a rational  system  of  national  gun  laws  that  controls  gun  violence 
but  allows  law-abiding  citizens  the  right  to  protect  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  keep  your  head  down. 

— The  Atlanta  Journal 
Oct  3.  1993 


Blow  off  a little  steam. . . 

In  the  "Forum"  section  of  Law  Enforcement  News.  If  you've  got 
something  to  get  off  your  chest  regarding  the  hot  topics  of  the  day, 
there's  no  better  place  to  do  so  than  in  LEN,  where  your  voice  will 
be  heard  by  the  most  influential  audience  anywhere. 
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Forum: 


To  cut  complaints, 

the  public 

tance.  Just  as  firearms  proficiency  can 
decrease  if  neglected,  people  skills  must 
also  be  maintained  through  periodic 
refresher  and  advanced  in-service  train- 
ing. 

1 Emphasize  the  training  of  officers 
in  the  importance  of  gaining  coopera- 
tion in  any  investigation.  Time  in  in- 
vestigation classes  often  focuses  on 
technical  skills  such  as  crime  scene 
processing,  body  identification,  or 
analytical  skills.  More  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  importance  of  getting 
information  from  victims,  witnesses  and 
suspects  and  how  to  gain  their  coopera- 
tion in  order  to  get  the  information. 
Officers  should  be  taught  to  be  goal- 
onented,  rather  than  emotion-driven  in 
any  investigation. 

1 Finally,  allegations  of  officers 
treating  people  discourteously,  disre- 
spectfully or  abusively  must  be 
promptly  and  thoroughly  investigated. 
When  appropriate,  officers  must  be 
disciplined  in  a manner  likely  tochange 
behavior  and  make  it  clear  that  inappro- 
priate conduct  is  not  tolerated  by  the 
department.  Continued  analysis  of 
complaints  should  be  used  to  identify 
officers  who  are  generating  repeated 
complaints.  These  officers  should  then 
be  provided  with  additional  training  in 
communication  skills  and  conflict  reso- 
lution. This  will  help  them  by  giving 
them  the  tools  necessary  to  avoid  un- 
necessary conflict  and  citizen  dissatis- 
faction. It  further  sends  the  message 
that  the  department  is  committed  to  its 
values  and  principles. 

By  learning  to  control  our  own 
emotions  and  deal  with  people  on  a 
professional  level,  with  respect  and 
courtesy,  we  can  make  our  jobs  easier, 
safer,  less  stressful  and  more  enjoy- 
able. The  result  is  likely  to  be  greater 
respect  and  satisfaction  from  the  com- 
munity and,  thus,  fewer  citizen  com- 
plaints of  police  misconduct.  Clearly, 
everyone  benefits. 

| Be  the  best 
! that  you  can  be: 
j read  the  best  in 
! police  journalism 

I Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  com-  | 
I p/ex  universe  of  policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  I 
' you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a I 
way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add 
I LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if 
j you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  \ 
j off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18  — you  pay  just  j 
I $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  \ 
I LEN,  899  10th  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019.  (Please  I 
add  $10  for  foreign  subscriptions.)  len-i  13093 

I Name/Title j 

Agency  

I Mailing  Address  j 

City/State/ZIR ] 


don't  'diss' 

Continued  from  Page  12 

of  the  organization.  Identify  what  the 
organization  values,  what  it  believes  in, 
and  what  is  important.  Once  the  values 
and  principles  are  agreed  upon,  organ- 
izational and  individual  behavior  should 
then  adhere  to  and  be  measured  against 
those  values  and  principles.  They  are 
the  basis  on  which  all  other  directives, 
systems  and  procedures  are  designed. 
These  values  and  principles  should  be 
demonstrated,  discussed  and  empha- 
sized on  a continuing  basis  in  order  for 
them  to  become  internalized  by  all 
members. 

1 Additional  training  has  to  be  pro- 
vided to  officers  in  the  areas  of  commu- 
nication skills,  conflict  resolution, 
negotiation  skills,  human  emotional 
responses  and  cultural  awareness  These 
areas  are  typically  not  emphasized  in 
academies  and  in-service  training  pro- 
grams, yet  they  are  vitally  important  to 
the  everyday  function  of  a patrol  offi- 
cer. It  is  time  to  recognize  that  impor- 

Federal 

Law 

Enforcement 

Employment 

Guide 

37  pages  outlining  33 
careers.  Qualifications, 
Application  Procedures, 
Salaries,  and  more. 

$9.95. 

FCF  Enterprises 
P.O.  Box  2176 
Brunswick,  GA 
31521-2176. 


City  of  Stamford 

CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

The  City  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  is  expanding  its  search  for  an 
experienced  police  executive  to  assume  the  leadership  of  its  Police 
Department. 

Stamford  is  a diverse  community  of  approximately  1 08,000  people, 
located  on  Long  Island  Sound  at  the  southwestern  end  of  Connecti- 
cut, approximately  one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Encompassing  an 
area  of  40  square  miles,  Stamford  has  the  third  largest  concentration 
of  corporate  headquarters  in  the  nation.  While  some  45,000  people 
commute  into  the  city  daily,  the  community  maintains  a balance  of 
fast-paced  urban  life  with  suburban  residential  areas. 

The  department  consists  of  approximately  285  sworn  and  50  civilian 
personnel  with  a budget  of  $18.5  million. 

Minimum  Qualifications:  Candidates  must  have  working  experi- 
ence as  a police  officer;  command  experience  of  at  least  five  years 
as  a captain  (or  equivalent)  or  above  in  a department  of  1 00  or  more 
sworn  officers;  a baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  college 
or  university  in  business  or  public,  police  or  criminal  justice  admini- 
stration (a  master’s  degree  in  a related  field  preferable);  and  an 
unblemished  record  of  integrity.  Qualification  for  the  position  re- 
quires strong  leadership  abilities,  proven  skills  in  management  and 
systems  implementation,  proficiency  in  labor  relations,  a proven 
commitment  to  training,  a willingness  to  work  with  the  community  in 
pursuit  of  common  goals,  and  a sensitivity  to  the  diversity  of  opinion 
and  cultures  in  an  urban  atmosphere.  Further,  the  candidate  must 
have  a track  record  of  communications  with  all  levels  of  the  Police 
Department.  All  applicants  must  agree  to  psychological  and  poly- 
graph testing,  a medical  exam  and  an  extensive  background  inves- 
tigation. 

Compensation:  The  annual  salary  range  is  $60,630  to  $90,945 
(with  an  appointment  at  about  the  midpoint)  together  with  excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Application  Deadline:  January  15,  1994. 

To  Apply:  Send  your  resume,  together  with  a letter  summarizing 
your  qualifications,  professional  accomplishments  and  a description 
of  the  size  of  the  departments  and  populations  where  you  have 
gained  experience  to:  Police  Search  Committee,  c/o  Mayor’s  Office, 
City  of  Stamford,  P.O.  Box  1 01 52, 888  Washington  Blvd.,  Stamford, 
CT  06904-2252. 
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Upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

8.  Fire  Scene  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 

8-10.  Understanding  Body  Language  in 
Interviewing.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Pensacola,  Fla. 

8- 10.  Crime  Stoppers  Special  Topics. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Studies.  Austin,  Texas.  $50. 

9- 11.  Secure  & Livable  Communities: 
Crime  Prevention  Through  Environ- 
mental Design.  Presented  by  the  A1A/ACSA 
Council  on  Architectural  Research.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

13-14.  Robbery  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

13-14.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ. 

13-14.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Abused 
Child.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Wilmington,  Del 
13-14.  Death  & Homicide  Investigation. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

13-14.  Premises  Survey  & Security 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Wilmington,  Del. 

13-14.  Criminal  Profiling.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Johnstown,  Pa. 
13-15.  Tactical  Supervision  of  High-Risk 
Incidents.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $225. 

13-15.  Understanding  Body  Language  in 
Interviewing.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware  Hollis.  N.H. 

13-17.  Advanced  Death  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $425. 
13-17*.  T'farcoflc  * Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by -the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $425. 

13-17.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $475. 

13-17.  Communications  Training  for  New 
Dispatchers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla,  $425 

13- 17.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Atlanta.  $550. 

14- 16.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 


Testing,  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla.  $325. 

IS- 16.  Team  Approach  in  Child  Abuse 

Cases.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Wilmington,  Del. 

15-16.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington,  Del. 

15- 17.  First-Line  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Hom 
Lake,  Miss. 

16- 17.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  institute.  Balti- 
more, Md. 

JANUARY  1994 

3- March  11.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III. 
$2,200. 

4- 8.  Seventh  Annual  International  Train- 
ing Seminar.  Presented  by  the  American 
Society  of  Law  Enforcement  Trainers . Crys- 
tal City,  Va.  $2754320. 

5- 7.  Painless  Budget  Planningfor  the  Law 
Enforcement  Executive.  Presented  by 
Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Fla.  $250. 

10-11.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  South  Hadley. 
Mass. 

10-12.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  New  Orleans.  $1594135485 
10-12.  Field  Training  Program  for  Com- 
munication Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville.  Fla.  $350. 

10-12.  First-Line  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 

10-14.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Pohce Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $595 

10-14.  Basic  Instructor  Development. 
Presented  by  TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & 
Security  Training  Division.  Bryan,  Texas. 
$175. 

10-21.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $700. 

10-21.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III.  $700 
10-21.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 


Police  Technology  & Management.  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.  $595. 

10-21.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Phoe- 
nix. $595 

10- March  25.  Management  College.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  Dallas.  $1,10041.700. 

11- 14.  Executive  Development  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  Quantico  Group 
Associates.  Camden,  NJ.  $310. 

12.  Fire  Scene  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 

12- 13.  Handling  Detainees  & Prisoners. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Pensacola,  Fla 

12- 14.  Police  Grant  Writing:  An  Alter- 
nate to  Cutback  Management.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla.  $250. 

13- 14.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Boca  Raton,  Fla 

17-18.  Applying  Total  Quality  Manage- 
ment to  Law  Enforcement  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Evanston,  Dl.  $275. 

17-19.  Winter  Conference:  “Courage, 
Creativity  & Leadership  in  Corrections.” 

Presented  by  the  American  Correctional 
Association.  Orlando,  Fla.  $1754200. 

17-21.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450. 

17-21.  Advanced  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $595. 

17-21.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $450. 

17-28.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accldent/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595. 

19.  Violence  in  the  Workplace.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

19-20.  Drug/Narcotics  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Brewster.  N.Y 

19-20.  Economic  Crime  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington,  Del. 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 


AI  A/ACS  A Council  on  Architectural 
Research,  1735  New  York  Ave.  N.W  , 
Washington.  DC  20006.  (202)  785-5912. 
Fax.  (202)  628-448. 

American  Correctional  Association,  Con- 
vention Dept.,  8025  Laurel  Lakes  Court, 
Laurel,  MD  20707-5075.  (800)  888-8784. 
Fax:  (301)206-5061 

American  Society  of  Law  Enforcement 
Trainers,  P.O.  Box  361,  Lewes,  DE  19958. 
(302)  645-4080.  Fax:  (302)  645-4084 
Culibre  Press, 666 Dundee  Rd,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037. 
Davis  & Associates,  P.O  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607  (714)  495-8334. 
Executive  Protection  Institute.  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville.  VA 
22611  (703)955-1128 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Cen- 
ter, Security  Specialties  Division,  Building 
67,  Glynco.  GA  31524  (912)  267-2354 
Fax:  (912)  267-3144. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 

Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 


78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030  Fax  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  4854  Old  Na- 
tional Highway,  Atlanta.  GA  30344.  1-800- 
235-4723. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P O Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT05482.  (802)985-9123. 
National  Conference  on  Child  Abase  & 
Neglect,  c/o  Research  Assessment  Manage- 
ment Inc  , 1300  Spring  St.,  Suite  2 10,  Silver 
Spring,  MD  20910.  (301)  589-8242  Fax 
(301)589-8246 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Bng- 
man  Hall,  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
ville. KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 
National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N.W. 
62nd  St..  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-5500.  Fax:  (305)  776-5005 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management,  P.O  Box  57350,  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02 1 57-0350.  (6 1 7)  237-4724 


Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204  1-800-323-401 1. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M St . NW,  Washington.  DC  20037.  (202) 
466-7820.  Fax:  (202)  466-7826. 
Pro-Systems,  P O Box  261 , Glenview,  IL 
60025  (708)  729-7681 
Quantico  Group  Associates  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries.  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)  221-0189  Fax:  (703)  221-3836. 
Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728.  Winter  Park.  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080  Fax:(407)647-3828. 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
P O Box  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083- 
0707  (2 14)690-2394  Fax:  (2 14)690-2458. 
TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division,  Texas  A&M  University 
System.  College  Station,  TX  77843-8000 
1-800423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391  Fax: 
(409)  862-2788. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  2800 Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  (302)  573-4487 


19-21.  Womein  in  Police  Management  A 
Supervision.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando.  Fla.  $225. 

19-21.  Managing  the  Training  Operation 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

19-21.  Contemporary  Homicide 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware  Cherry  Hill.  NJ. 

19- 21.  Internal  Affairs  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Ow- 
ings  Mills,  Md 

20.  Drugs  In  the  Workplace.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
Louisville,  Ky. 

20- 21.  Officer  Reid  Safety  Procedures. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
PeekskiU.  N.Y 

21.  Retail  Theft  Prevention  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
Louisville,  Ky 

24-25.  Criminal  Profiling.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  New  Castle, 
Del 

24-25.  Managing  the  Drug  Unit.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  Braintree. 
Mass. 

24-25.  Stress  Reduction  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Personnel.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  Lockhaven.  Pa. 

24-27.  Comprehensive  Staff  Inspections 
Training  Workshop.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

24-28.  Crime  & Loss  Prevention  L Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  Louisville,  Ky. 

24-28.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
IL  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  111  $500 
24-28.  Motorcycle  Accident 
Reconstruction  Presented  by  TEEX  — Law 
Enforcement  & Security  Training  Division 
Bryan,  Texas.  $300 

24-28.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $450 
24-28.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  &.  Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495. 

24-Feb.  11.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  Wellesley. 


Mass. 

25-26.  Inrestifptive  Auditing  Procedures. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington,  Del. 

25-27.  Street  Survival  ’94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Richmond,  Va.  $159/$13S/ 
$85 

25- 27.  Officer  Survival  Colloquy:  The 
Trainers' Forum.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  Glynco, 
Ga.  $200 

26- 27.  Radio  Dispatchers'  Seminar.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Bren- 
twood, N.H. 

26-28.  Police  Planning  & Resource 
Development.  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege. Orlando,  Fla  $250 

26- 28.  Intelligence  Operations.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  Braintree. 
Mass 

27- 28.  Threat  Identification.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware  Wilmington, 
Del. 

27-28.  Police  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Univasity  of  Delaware  Cherry 
Hill,  N J. 

31 -Feb.  1.  Street  Gangs  & Drugs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  Dl  $135 
31 -Feb.  2.  Drug- Truk  IV  Training  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institutcof  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management-  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $395 
3 1 -Feb.  4.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $525 

JI-Feb.  11.  Crime  & Loss  Prevention  IL 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  Louisville,  Ky. 

31-Feb.  II.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $595 


To  list  your  Upcoming 
Events  free  of  charge  in  Law 
Enforcement  News,  send 
details  (date,  title,  sponsor, 
location,  fee,  contact 
information)  to  the  editor.  For 
best  exposure,  please  allow 
substantial  lead  time. 


Missouri  Southern  State  College 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Administration 

Position  Available:  Instructor  (Tenure-Track) 

Starting  date:  August  1994 

Qualifications:  Doctorate  preferred  in  criminal  justice  or  related  area. 
Master's  in  cnminal  justice  or  related  area  required.  Five  years  work 
experience  in  the  criminal  justice  field  preferred.  Strong  writing 
background.  Proven  ability  to  teach  courses  in:  Police  Report  Writing; 
Corrections;  Domestic  Violence;  Crime  Victims.  Teaching  excellence 
is  the  highest  priority. 

Salary:  $30,000  - $32,000 

Application  Deadline:  March  14.  1994  (unless  previously  filled) 
Application  Procedure:  Applicants  should  submit  credentials,  courses 
taken,  evidence  of  teaching  excellence,  and  at  least  three  professional 
recommendations  from  persons  having  direct  knowledge  of  the 
candidate's  recent  work  to: 

Missouri  Southern  State  College 
Dr.  Jack  G.  Spurlin,  Dean,  School  of  Technology 
3950  E.  Newman  Road 
Joplin,  MO  64801-1595 

Missouri  Southern  State  College  has  an  enrollment  of  about  6,000  and 
is  situated  in  southwest  Missoun.  1 1 miles  from  the  Kansas  state  line. 
40  miles  from  the  Arkansas  border  and  1 5 miles  from  Oklahoma.  In  this 
southwest  part  of  Missouri  lies  a nine-county  area  compnsing  200.000 
people.  The  campus  is  located  at  the  northeast  edge  of  Joplin  on  320 
acres  of  gently  rolling  land.  It  is  within  commuting  distance  of  a large 
college  population.  Joplin  is  the  hub  of  a four-state  area  with  a network 
of  east-west  and  north-south  highways. 

Missoun  Southern  Stale  College  is  an  affirmative  actiory equal  opportunity  employer 
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